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TV War Gets Hot 





Connally Defends 
Daniel Tax Stand 


AUSTIN 

The sales tax fight continued 
this week both in behind-the- 
scenes conferences—with the 
appointment by Gov. Price 
Daniel of a citizens tax advis- 
sory committee—and in very 
public skirmishes, with both 
sides taking to the airwaves. 


Possibly the most effective voice 
heard in the anti-sales tax camp 
was that of state Democratic 
chairman J. E. Connally, who 
shamed legislators for siding with 
“lobbyists and special interests” 
and against the welfare of the 
people. Connally gave unquali- 
fied support to Daniel’s opposition 
to the general sales tax. 


On the other side, key legisla- 
tors who favor the sales tax 
broadcast Wednesday night over 
22 television stations their reas- 
ons for opposing Daniel. But Aus- 
tin’s television station, KTBC, did 
not schedule the program despite 
a day-long jamming of the sta- 
tion’s telephone switchboard by 
a group which refused to identify 
itself or its leadership, but made 
clear its desire to hear the Waco 
program. 

With rare exceptions, the big 
city press remained critical of 
Daniel’s attack on the lobbyists 
whom he said inspired the sales 
tax. 

State Demo chairman Connally 
said in a prepared statement to 
the press: “It is most surprising 
to see members rushing to the 
defense of the lobbyists as though 
they themselves had been attack- 
ed. 

“The people themselves should 
call the signals and not the paid, 
professional influence peddlers 





ho continuously harass 
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“But even assuming a sales tax 
must be enacted — as a last re- 
sort — it was disturbing to see 
the stubborn refusal to compro- 
mise differences by eliminating 
the lobby-inspired special-interest 
exceptions and making temporary 
the only exclusive business taxes 
while all taxes on the people were 
to be made permanent. 

“Unfortunately there are a few 
who seem to forget that a public 
office is a public trust. I am 
proud that Governor Daniel hasn't 
forgotten.” 

Daniel must have been grateful 
for the memory of those kind 
words when he heard what his 
TV foes had to say about him 
Wednesday night. 

Sen. Wardlow Lane, who car- 
ried the Senate tax bill that was 
narrowly defeated in the House, 
scorned the governor’s tax pro- 
posal as being chameleon, taking 
on whatever color the governor 
wants it to assume—“it could be 
called a sales tax or an excise 
tax, whichever suits you at the 
moment.” 

Rep. Reed Quilliam, Lubbock, 
said he preferred to call a sales 
tax a sales tax, “and I am in favor 
of telling the truth about it.” He 
said the truth is that the legisla- 
ture has no alternative to the 
sales tax. 

Austin’s KTBC, in not schedul- 
ing the Waco show, which was 
organized by Rep. Jack Woods 
of that city, announced that it 
was preparing its own television 
show on the tax question, with 
panelists to include all legisla- 
tors in the KTBC area. The show 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Appropriations Examined 


Disappointment Keen on Tentative lshing of Juvenile Parole 


AUSTIN 

Continuing shortcomings in 
some areas, cfitical needs in 
"aes an occaf@pnal expres- 
sion of satisfaction — these 
were the reactions received by 
the Observer this week in 
querying a number of govern- 
ment agency heads on the $383 
million appropriations bill 
passed by the Senate May 29. 


Willie Morris 


In total funds, including federal 
money, the appropriations meas- 
ure which left the conference 
committee and was passed by the 








‘|Senate in the dying moments of 


the regular session would have 
provided $2.6 billion. But the cru- 
cial figure, $383 million, would 
have derived from the embattled 
general revenue fund, around 
which the present tax fight is 
being played. 

Senate passage of the appro- 
priations bill does not necessarily 
mean it will be the final version 
to emerge from a special session. 
A move is already on, for in- 
stance, to get a state-supported 
juvenile parole program into the 
bill in the first special session. 
But approval by both the House- 
Senate conference committee and 
the Senate itself carries with it 
the almost certain implication 
that this, in its essentials, is the 
spending measure that will final- 
ly be approved. 


Keen disappointment was ex- 
pressed over the token juvenile 
parole program included in the 
bill. Governor Price Daniel had 
supported, and the House in its 
original version of the appropria- 
tions bill had endorsed, a full 
state program providing for 45 





parole officials at a state cost of 
$668,000. The Senate had origina 
ly approved a state-county p! 
at a $239,000 cost. 
The House-Senate 
committee, however, reduced 
proposed program to one state d 


conference 


rector and five parole assistan 
with financing to be done at 
local level. This was the vers 
approved by the Senate. 


Voluntary Supervision 

Dr. James Turman, 
director of the Youth Council 
the Observer it was his 
belief’ that the people of Te» 
“understand enough about par 
to be willing to finance (the 
state) program. 

Organizations which have 
dorsed the proposed 
said, are the Texas 
Parents and Teachers, 
Social Welfare Assn, 
“and almost all the judges in t! 
state.” 

“We have more than 2,000 chil 
dren out on parole now,” Turma 
said. “The only supervision they 
are getting is voluntary. We know 
the principle is sound and 
nomical and that it’s been proven 
in other states, This would be 
considerably less than the mini 
mum program we asked for.” 

As for other Youth Coun 
propriations, Turman 
“happy with our institutional 
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Charles Elbert Williams 





‘Thank Everyone for Being So Nice to Me’ 


HUNTSVILLE 

Friday morning, June the 
second, shortly after his 
breakfast in Galveston, attor- 
ney Thomas Dent said that 
all the papers for Charles El- 
bert Williams’ second appeal 
to the United States Supreme 
Court had been filed for a 
week and the case was pend- 
ing on the court’s docket. 

“I don’t think they will electro- 
cute the boy while the case is 
pending in the Supreme Court,” 
he said. Besides, he had asked 
the Board of Pardons and Paroles 





Ronnie Dugger 


in Austin for a commutation of 
the sentence in the event the 
Supreme Court rejected the last 
appeal. 

Later in the morning the At- 
torney General of Texas received 
a wire from Washington notifying 
him that Williams’ petition for 
a writ of certiorari was denied. 
Shortly after lunch the Board of 
Pardons announced it had decided 
to deny Dent's appeal that the 
death sentence be commuted to 
life. At 2 p.m. Jack Ross, one of 
the three members of the board, 
said, “I know ‘of nothing pend- 
ing.” 








Therefore, Williams was to be 
electrocuted immediately after 
midnight, just as the period named 
June 3 began. 


‘To Be Reminded’ 


It is a high, blue day in 
June, ornamented with geometric 
clouds. 


Black, white-faced cattle, and 
brown, graze on the bright green 
meadows, flipping their tails; a 
clumpy-haired calf pushes her 
nose against the wire fence. 

In an East Texas community 
on the road, a white boy walks 
along in shorts and a jersey num- 
bered “77.” 


It is 91 degrees, except under 
the red tin-roof barn, and the 
rusted tin hayshed, open at both 
ends, a breezewaey for the hay. 

“Now you know better than to 
call me on that. I don’t like to be 
reminded of things like that.” 

O. B. Ellis, director of the Texas 
department of corrections, as it 
has been renamed, confirming the 
execution scheduled tonight. 

Could a reporter see Williams 
after the normal cut-off time of 
4 o'clock? There had not been 
time to get there. 

“There's a routine on that. Fam- 
fly, newspaper visitors, afternoon. 





You know, dress, shavin’ the spot 
on the top of his head, gettin’ him 
ready for the chair. Then it’s the 
chaplain from then on. No, I 
wouldn’t okay that.” 

He would leave word with the 
Warden's Office to let the reporter 
in. The group would go down to 
Death Row a few minutes before 
midnight. 


The afternoon Palestine Herald- 
Press, page one: 


“Washington (AP)—The Su- 


Texas for the rape of a white 
divorcee. ... 

“An that the 
court had again refused to act 
in the Williams case was 





after the justices held their usual 
Friday closed conference.” 

The corn in the field nex 
the filling station is high 
hugs the stalk. “Large and ! 
red fishworms sold here 
sign says in the window. Th 
low who must own the boat 
ing aslant the matching 
boat trailer near the 
“Oh we got lotsa lakes 
here. And rivers. Neches 
ity.” 

A pond reflects the pale biue s) 
but green around the banks 
low wood platform built a 
feet out, for diving. Crickets q 
in the hollow, and cattle ge 
near the fence, blurring bro 
and white. The sun comes orang 
from under a strand of 
sinking through umber mists 

In Crockett, the clocks om the 
two broader sides of the Houston 
County courthouse, a shouldered 
modern building, biack 
panels set in the white limestone 
the building in which Williams 
was tried and condemned, the 
clecks show five minutes to eight 

Three syllables from a hilibill 
song, clipped from a roadhouse 
by the car's sheafing wind, ech 
along the highway to Huntsville: 

City Mmits, Pop. 1999. On the 
left the prison. The shaded lights 


road s 


mauve 


marble 


We can have an excelicnt 
correctional 
It's a sign 


gram in our 

ols with this bill, 
gress.” 

Don Kennard of Fort 
the leading spokesman for 
parole system in the 
lature, fired a few opening 
vos this week for the full state- 
rted parole program which 
push in the special ses- 


uvenile 


The growing numbers of young 
parolees being returned te the 
training schools fer the second, 
third, or fourth time is mute evi- 
lence of our failure te provide the 
Youth Council with funds to meet 
its legal responsibilities,” he told 
the Observer. “At this rate we 
an enly expect te build more and 
ger institutions. 
me and again in asking for 
pletely state-financed pro- 
youth officials and inter- 
businessmen) warned that 
an effective state parole 
these youngsters will con- 
» go back to the same old 
gs, the same tragic homes, the 
way of life—without super- 
of any kind,” Kennard said. 
does it take to have our 
pened ?” 
Windsor Jr. of Dallas, 
an of the Youth Council, 
i not be reached for comment. 


Parks Pleased 


am Collins, executive di- 
of the state parks board, 
ecognized as being in criti- 
ppropriations straits, pre- 
an optimistic note. His 
had requested $1.3 million 
as granted $700,000 in the 
bill. “This is a nice budget 
we've had in the 
“Although we'll 
from Page 7) 


nout 


yn what 
he said. 
ontinued 
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downward over the red 
between the net-wired win- 
rhree pairs of red lights on 
igh tower gaze sleepless the 
across the state. The 
s set in the forehead of 
rison face, quarter to nine. 


The Bad News’ 
eated in the brightly lit recep- 
outside Director Ellis’ 
were two of the three 
chaplains, Father Arthur 
and Rev. J. N. Foreman, a 
tist, and the Huntsville Item 
who is also the AP 
electrocutions, Don 


tions 


room 


wsman 

ffer for 

{ told him his grandmother 
said tell him goodbye and be 
He got a little tear in his 
Father Kaler sald. “I talked 
te hie mother in Callifernia. She 
vas pretty much choked up. She 
eald te tell him she was prayin’ 
him and tell him she would 
him in heaven, that was all, 
couldn't come down here.” 
The three quite suddenly told 
newly arrived reporter that 
luring the lest execution, Sammy 
in November, when the 
electricity was turned on, the 
leather straps across Holmes’ 
hest and around one of his legs 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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‘... May God Bless You All in My Prayers’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
broke, and his leg jerked from 
his seated position straight out. 

“I was that far from him,” said 
Rev. Freeman, indicating a few 
feet. “I was petrified.” 

“I didn’t sleep at all that night,” 
said Father Kaler. 

They discussed how long it had 
been since the last execution. 
Reid remembered when they 
would have two or three running; 
this was his 168th. Father Kaler 
noticed the cases seem to be com- 
ing out of Houston now, and 
thought the assessment of one 
such penalty might lead to others 
from other juries in our area. 
“It goes in cycles .. .” Reid said. 

They had taken Williams “the 
bad news” just before noon. 
“Well,” Reid said, “he was visibly 
shaken.” “For the moment it was 
a kind of shock,” said the Father. 
“He showed emotion. But then he 
seemed to get hold of himself 
pretty quick.” 

Williams had wanted his grand- 
mother in Houston and aunt in 
Crockett to know at once; he did 
not know his mother’s phone in 
California. “We have to make 
the calls. Normally for the in- 
mate the chaplain does the talk- 
ing,” Father Kaler said. Later in 
the afternoon a letter came from 
his mother, including her phone 
number. Not knowing the Su- 
preme Court had rejected his final 
appeal, “She just said keep hop- 
ing and praying,” Father Kaler 
said. 

It was about 2:30 when he 
called the mother. He repeated 
what she said to tell her son. “She 
said tell Charles I'll see him in 
heaven.” The chaplains carried 
him the message about 3 o'clock. 
“He showed a little emotion nat- 
urally on that. ... You could see. 
.. + He said, ‘Well, if it’s the will 
of God, I accept it that way’,” 
Father Kaler said. 

No friends or relatives came to 
see him this day. They had not 
had much time to get here. His 
aunt from Crockett and a cousin 
from Palestine had been to see 
him when it seemed his time had 
come fifteen days before. 

Had they discussed with him his 
guilt or innocence? 

Reid said he interviewed Wil- 
liams 15 days before and asked 
him if he still felt as he had be- 
fore. Yes, Williams: had replied. 
Reid read him portions of the Ob- 
server's Death Row interview with 
him in which he alleged the wom- 
an enticed him into intercourse. 
Was that true? “He said yes.” 
He denied again knowingly sign- 
ing a confession. 

“In all of our interviews he has 
denied that he criminally attacked 
this woman,” said Rev. Foreman. 


The prison tower bell clanged 
ten o'clock. 

Reid said that in most cases, 
men on Death Row own up before 
their execution. He has told them, 
he said, they are at the bottom of 
the pole and can’t go any way 
but up; this is hardly the time 
to hold something back. In some 
cases they admit their crimes but 
justify them from the circum- 
stances or say the death penalty 
is unfair, he said. 

Chaplain Foreman said, “I asked 
him point blank again if, ah... 
if, ah... if he were guilty of 
rape. Not guilty, was that right? 
He said yes, that's right. He's 
stayed with it. He told me a while 
ago that he felt clean inside.” 

That was about 8 or 8:30, he 
said. 

Father Kaler asked if the only 
evidence against Williams was the 
woman's accusation. There was 
also his confession, he was told. 
«+ « Leoking at Reid, Kaler said, 
“Doesn't it appear to you that 
he’s wstraightforward on this?” 
“Yes,” Reid replied. “It just ap- 
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pears that he’s straightforward,” 
Father Kaler said. 

Reid related that a Ranger 
on the case had said he felt Wil- 
liams’ story was poppycock, and 
he was not beaten as he said. “All 
tight, there you go—who do you 
believe?” Reid said. “That's what 
I say,” said Rev. Foreman. 

The third chaplain, Rev. Cecil 
F. McKee, a Methodist, came in. 
Father Kaler is a reflective, soft- 
spoken man, full of loving kind- 
ness. Chaplain Foreman seemed 
to be thinking a great deal during 





the evening and now and then 
suddenly said startling things. 
Rev. McKee was under a strain; 
he did not say much, brooding 
quietly, looking into his own 
thoughts. 

About 5:30, Rev. McKee said, 
Capt. Joe Byrd read the sentence 
of execution to Williams, as re- 
quired by law. “He was nervous. 
I asked him how he felt,” Rev. 
McKee said. “He said he felt 
all right. He didn’t expect any 
change. He said he wasn’t afraid 
—he knew what to expect when 
he got in there.” 

“We had a prayer,” Rev. Fore- 
man said. 

His last meal was regular prison 
fare. Asked if he wanted to order 
something special, he had re- 
plied, “I don’t want anything ex- 
tra.” 

Reid reminisced about condemn- 
ed men he has known. 

He sees a man on Death Row 
for months, gives him cigars. “You 
get to know ‘em. You get to 
know their folks, something about 
their case. You look upon it a 
little differently. You look on him 
as being a human. You wonder 
what he’s thinking at five min- 
utes to twelve. He knows, ‘In 
eleven minutes I'm gonna be 
dead.’ What goes through a man’s 
mind?” 





Warden H. E. Moore came in 
and asked who wanted to go to 
supper. Picking up others in the 
hall, we went through brass-bar 
gates across the ghostly court- 
yard to the prison mess hall. The 
execution group sat at one large 
table. The menu was smothered 
steak, carrots, and potatoes, all 
grown on the prison’s lands. Some 
had eaten; others ate. A various 
banter passed away the minutes. 

Father Kaler, returning from 
Williams’ cell, said “Charles is 
resigned. He feels at peace with 
his Maker.” It was, Father Kaler 
thought, going to be all right. 

In the reception room, three 
other men had gathered, and one 
of them, the master mechanic for 
the electrical works of the death 
chamber, was reading from a 
book to the other two. He laughed 
at a passage and read it aloud: “It 
is better to sleep on what you 
are going to do than to be kep’ 
awake by what you have done.” 

Father Kaler was on the tele- 
phone with Williams’ aunt as 
eleven o'clock clanged. She asked 
him to tell Williams that “if he 
would write her a little note she 
would treasure it always.” 

Father Kaler and the reporter 
walked over to the brass bars 
of a prison storeroom. 





“He said that he was clean 
with his Maker and that he was 
ready to go,” he said. “Up until 
today he kep’ hoping.” 

He recalled the Jimmy Shaver 
execution. Shaver was convicted 
of murdering a child of three. 
Father *“Kaler was walking his 
prison rounds when a man came 
up to the bars and said, “I com- 
mitted that crime.” “I almost fell 
down,” he said. The man was do- 
ing only a three-year stretch and 
argued he had no motive to lie 
about it. He said that after the 
crime he planted the evidence on 
Shaver when he found him drunk 
in a car. Father Kaler notified 
authorities, but he heard that a 
lie detector test “didn’t prove it” 
and some people in San Antonio 
swore the confessing man could 
not have been at the scene of the 
crime. “The other man went down 
. . - So you see how those things 
go.” 

Gesturing with his head toward 
the direction of Death Row, Fath- 
er Kaler continued: 

“Of course these assignments 

. we’re given them and told 
to do the best we can do. 

“I always say I admire them 
because it takes a lot of courage 
to say goodbye to their buddies 
and get up there and walk out 
of here. It takes an awful lot 
of courage.” 

Last year, he said, Eusebio Mar- 
tinez, a Mexican of 26 with the 
mind of a six or seven-year-old 
child, was executed. He told 
Father Kaler he had learned a 
prayer—“he learned it by heart 
so he could say it.” He had heard 
he had to “give a speech” when 
he went into the execution cham- 
ber. Father Kaler assured him 
he did not. He asked if it would 
be all right if he said only “Thank 
you,” and the Father told him 
it would. But when he walked 
into the chamber, he said to 
Father Kaler, “I forgot.” Father 
Kaler said for him to say thank 
you, but he repeated, “I forgot.” 
The Father then told them he had 
just wanted to say thank you. 

Strapped in, the Mexican ex- 
claimed to Father Kaler, “La ora- 
cion! La oracion!” Father Kaler 
reminded him of the way the 
prayer went. 

“And he began to mumble it. 


| You could see a big tear run down 


his cheek. He was just like a 
child.” 

He had killed a little girl in 
Midland, Father Kaler said. He 
had been in a mental hospital for 
years. Why had he not been spar- 
ed? “It seems,” Father Kaler said, 
“that the feeling was very high 
out there. That poor fellow.” 

Reid, who had come up, said 
it gets awfully rough in cases 
like that in West Texas, but in 
East Texas in cases like that, a 
man has a chance of getting off. 

Reid spoke admiringly of their 
courage, too. “I don’t know whe- 
ther I'd have so much courage,” 
he said. “I’ve seen a fellow come 
in and drop to his knees, sing a 
Negro spiritual the likes of which 
you've never heard. Or say a 
prayer.” 

“One time,” Father Kaler said, 
“he dropped on his knee and bent 
his head to the electric chair and 
prayed. That gets me.” 

By phone Father Kaler ascer- 
tained the aunt from Crockett 
and two relatives from Houston 
were coming to claim the body. 
The burial was to be at Center- 
ville, where Williams was born 
20 years ago. 

It was 11:20. Dr. Sam E. Hart- 
mann, the prison psychiatrist — 
the only one now that the second 
one is ill — arrived. Intelligent, 
scientific, energetic, the doctor is 
rotund and has a black mustache. 
He spoke with dedicated enthus- 
iasm of the prison’s pshychiatric 
annex in which he spends much 
of his time with‘troubled prison- 
ers. + 

It was 11:45. 





‘God Bless You All’ 

Warden Moore sits glumly at 
a desk in the corridor. Major Wil- 
liamson has some keys lowered 
by a wire from the overhead cage 
where they are kept for safety. 
Moore goes out the front gate, 
comes back, tells a man inside 
he will have to move his truck 
from the front. Dr. Hartmann 
whispers, “I guess they have to 
make room for the hearse,” the 
last word in a shouting kind of 
whisper. Outside a white hearse 
with a red light on top and a 
pale blue cross on the window 
backs into position. “That's good,” 
the warden says. 

Reid and Hartmann are discuss- 
ing the tremendous improvements 
in the Texas prison system since 
only a few years ago when it 
was rightfully called the Alca- 
traz of Texas. They are agreeing 
on the wisdom of pre-trial con- 
ferences on mental commitments 
as two Negro men bring in the 
cot on rollers (the blue sheet, the 
pink cover, the red robe folded 
on it. Moore has them lower the 
cot to its base, and the white- 
clothed Negro trusties take it 
over and roll it on into the prison. 
It is 9 to 12. A guard has a trusty 
get the two utside attendants 





chairs and tells them, “Y'all just 
sit down there if you like... ’n 
wait.” Hartmann stands holding 
his stethescope as Reid tells him 
the mental doctors ought to take 
the proverbs out of the Bible, 
that would answer all their pro- 
blems. 

One of the principals says hur- 
riedly to the reporter then than 
Eusebio Martinez was examined 
in both Spanish and English. “He 
had a mental age of about six. He 
never should have been tried.” 
Why was he executed? “Mexican. 
No money. No influence.” And as 
for Williams, “I think there’s con- 
siderable veracity to his story 
but he’s going to burn, he hasn’t 
got any influence and he’s going 
to burn.” It is 4 to 12. 

Through the corridors and of- 
fices, the long visiting hall, (sev- 
eral agree the air coming through 
the vents at night feels like air 
conditioning it’s so cool outside), 
then through the little room, the 
Warden looking at his pocket 
watch, into the courtyard, (the 
man beside is Bud Yates, deputy 
sheriff of Houston County and 
one of the witnesses who attested 
to the confession, up to the door 
in the brick wall. 

We are a little early and wait. 

It is a very small room. The 
walls are glistening red brick and 
the floor is rubber matting. A 
black hand rail at waist level is 
all that divides the witnesses from 
the participants. The chair is in 
the middle of the room; it faces 
the rail. It is appalling, there is 
no way to move out from front 
of him, one shunts oneself a little 
to the side. The wood of it is 
blond; its angles are sharp right 
angles; it has a high back like 
an old-fashioned straight chair, 
but higher; the headpiece has 
two rubber clamps that look like 
4& barberchair headrest; the straps 
hang open. The door to the elec- 
trical room behind is open. The 
master mechanic goes in to check 
things. The dynamo whirrs and 
fades. Silence. 

The Warden opens the green 
door to Death Row and says in- 
side, “All right. OK.” Hartmann 
stands inside the rail to the right, 
hands folded over his stethescope. 

A stir at the door. Moore is 





asking him something. Say any- 
thing? “Well no sir, thank every- 
one for being so nice to me here 
and may God bless you all in my 
prayers.” 

Before he finishes Williams 
starts walking firmly through the 
guards to the chair, stops by it, 
looks around expressionless quick- 
ly, and sits down. Four guards 
move in on him as the Warden 
stands to the side and rear. He 
drops his head onto his chest as 
they buckle the straps across his 
chest, his loins, his ankles, shove 
up his pants leg roughly to his 
knee, clamp the electrode on his 
calf. He looks up with his eyes, 
resigned. The white cloth slippers 
have fallen down, his feet dangl- 
ing, not touching the floor, in 
the tight blue socks. His head 
falls down again. He leans his 
whole weight into the strap across 
his chest. The electrode is fitted 
over the large shaved circle on 
his head. A look on his face some- 
how sour. But he is calm. He 
closes his eyes. He clenches his 
left fist, then the other, on the 
wooden arms. The executioner 
moves a white gag to his mouth 
and drops a leather mask over 
his face from brow to chin. But 
the gag does not go in. The execu- 
tioner tugs on the mask, whispers 
tense to the guard behind the 
chair “Gimme a little slack!”— 
stuffs the gag with the struggling 
fingers under the mask, whispers 
“No, open your mouth.” He draws 
back. The leather mask with the 
long slit across for his nose is 
pulled tight, but his broad nose 
is caught, squeezed, in the acute 


corner of it. Still it is pulled 
tighter. 

Trussed, gagged, in the dark, 
he is ready. 


All right. His hands clench. All 
right. The executioner goes back 
through the open door. His hands 
relax. The sound of breath sucked 
through teeth, he is lifted against 
the straps, his fists clench, his 
clothes balloon from his limbs; 
there is a distant sparkling sound. 

His body is tensed against the 
straps for a very longtime, a 
scene of terror. 

The chaplains are praying, Fa- 
ther Kaler in front of him, Rev- 
erend Foreman behind the Father, 
Reverend McKee by the wall with 
his head bowed, his eyes closed. 

A few who have been standing 
just outside the open door to the 
outside move into the room a 
little. 

The power goes off. He is limp 
in his straps, his head falls to the 
side. It is 2 after 12. 

The sweetish-pungent smell of 
burnt human flesh. 

They pray. No one moves. Hart- 
mann fingers his stethescope. The 
smell is stronger, clinging. 

Hartmann looks at his watch, 
goes to the body and opens the 
shirt ontq the black perspiring 
chest, listens through the stethe- 
scope, and looks at his watch. Reid 
poises his pen at his folded paper. 

There are 14 of us: three chap- 
lains, a doctor, two reporters, the 
warden, the deputy, the mechanic, 
a ranger, the guards. 

Backing away with his head 
down, Hartmann says in a sing 
song “I pronounce this man legal- 
ly dead.” It is 4 past 12. 


A Letter Arrives 

“Well,” Father Kaler said to 
someone, “he took it calmly all 
right.” In his last hour he had 
not had anything else to say, ex- 
cept that “he wanted me to call 
his grandmother and give her his 
mother’s phone number. He said 
tell her he was going to face the 
thing and be as brave as he could. 
He said he had to trust in God.” 

At the front gate, the body 
was slid into the hearse as the 
three chaplains stood by in the 
street praying. After the hearse 
was gone Rev. Foreman said: 

“He said he had it all settled 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Kicks for Picket 





Ordinarily He’d Fight Back 


AUSTIN. 

‘Booker T. Bonner is not a 
humble Negro. His normal in- 
stincts are to fight the integra- 
tion fight on a physical basis. 
He claims to have taken on 
five white men at one time in 
a roaring brawl, rather than 
swallow racial insult, and there 
is something in Bonner’s eye 
that tells you he did not exag- 
gerate the number. 


Bob Sherrill 


Nevertheless, this week Bonner 








-ended seven days of self-imposed 


humility, peacefully protesting the 
segregation policies of theaters 
near the University of Texas 
campus, and for his one-man revo- 
lution—to borrow the proper 
Thoreauean phrase—he was paid 
with enough jeers, threats, East 
Texas arguments, and (on one 
occasion) kicks to last the aver- 
age man a life-time. 


One old woman whose age Bon- 
ner estimated at 75 drove by slow- 
ly and stuck out her tongue at 
him, swinging her head like a 
turret and aiming a_ steady, drib- 
bling, fire of “raspberries” at the 
young Negro. 

Once in a while, though rarely, 
a young white woman would shout 
an imprecation to get his atten- 
tion and then present him with 
the traditional one-finger sema- 
Phore of lewd rebuke. Bonner 
just laughed at them. 

But the eggs that were thrown 
at him Tuesday weren't funny. 
Neither were the three young 
men who whipped into the curb 
beside him and sat in their car 
mumbling while one of them 
fingered a gun. 

“It was a real gun, all right,” 
said Bonner. “I know a cap gun 
or a water pistol when I see them, 
because they’re fired at me lots 
of times. This was a gun. Of 
course, I knew they were bluffing, 
but you never can be absolutely 
sure.” 

He was even less amused by the 


‘young man who kicked the stool 


out from under him, kicked at 
the sign Bonner carries, and once 
kicked Bonner himself, while the 
manager of the Varsity theater 
watched. Police put an end to that 
attack. 

The stool is part of Bonner’s 
equipment. He doesn’t picket the 
theaters walking. He spends too 
many hours in front of them for 
that. He brings his own stool and 
sits. As for his sign, he usually 
leans on that. 

Imbecility 

On one side is the message: 
“RACIAL SEGREGATION (1) A 
DESTROYER OF OUR GLOBAL 
PRESTIGE, (2) A DAMNATION 
IN OUR DEMOCRACY.” 





Bish. Hines Compares 
Birchers to Commies 


AUSTIN 

Writing in The Texas Church- 
man, the official publication of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Texas, 
Bishop John E. Hines last week 
compared members of the John 
Birch Society to communists in 
their methods of harassing and 
attempting to silence their oppo- 
sition. 

He said both John Birchers and 
communists limit inquiry, forbid 
differences of opinion, and decide 
for others what is “healthy” for 
them to read and hear. 

Quoting from Nietzsche, Rev. 
Hines admonished members of 
secret societies ostensibly organ- 
ized to fight totalitarian govern- 
ments: “ ‘Beware, lest in fighting 
a monster you become one your- 
self.’” { 

The Texas Churchman has an 
estimated circulation of 25,000. 





On the other side, in script: 
“Racial Segregation is an imbe- 
cility, a coward’s shield, and an 
unearned badge of superiority.” 

Bonner finds it ironic that many 
of those who ‘stop to argue with 
him, using the argument of the 
white man’s “basic mental super- 
iority,” will read the sign aloud, 
but when they come to the word 
“imbecility,” they pause and then 


‘pass on, unable to pronounce it. 


When he is not engaged in argu- 
ments, Bonner finds other means 
to pass the tense hours. 

“I have taken a kind of in- 
formal poll,” he said, “and I find 
that segregationists—I identify 
them as such by gestures or re- 
marks they make in going by— 
drive General Motors cars five to 
one. And of those, they drive 





Chevvies three to one. And over 
90 percent of the Chevvies are 
Impalas. I would say that these 
people are status-seekers. 

“Foreign car drivers will more 
often give you this sign (making 
the okay sign with thumb and 
forefinger) than the other. If you 
get jeers from a foreign car own- 
er, it will usually be from an MG 
or sporty job than from a family- 
style foreign job like a Renault. 
If you get anything from them, it’s 
usually a cheery wave.” 

It would be incorrect to assume 
that Bonner runs into a great 
variety of arguments. He doesn’t. 
They run to half a dozen themes. 
One of the most common plaints 
is: “I don’t see why you're out 
here. Most Negroes are satisfied.” 

Bonner grunts. “The man who 
says that is probably talking 
about the Negro who works for 
him. He doesn’t know whether 
he’s satisfied or not. He may just 
act satisfied on the job, and then 
go home and beat hell out of his 
old lady because he had to work 
five minutes overtime without 
pay.” 

Right now Bonner is out of 
work and looking for a job. He 
admits that he doesn’t always find 
it easy to work for white men 
because he bridles at the least 
indication that the employer is 
judging him as a Negro rather 
than simply as another employee. 
“I may be too sensitive about it,” 
he said, “I don’t know. I'd prob- 
ably take offense at some things 
you wouldn't take offense at, but 
here’s the reason why: “I could 
never be my boss’s boss, but you 
could.” 

One gets the impression that 
Bonner gets as bored by qualified 
liberals as he does with rampant 
racists, the former frequently 
stating that they are for integra- 
tion all the way except for mar- 
riage. 

His response: “In this country 
we don’t believe in telling peo- 
ple who they can marry. We 
shouldn't try to tell them who 
they can’t marry either. Anyway, 
how much white blood does it 
take to make you white? When 
do you become 99 and 44/100th 
percent pure?” 

Bonner’s skin is a light tan. 
He says his mother is about the 
same tint, but his father is very 
light complexioned. 


Bigot Scale 

This isn't Bonner’s first fling 
at the picket line and he knew 
what arguments he would run 
into. In fact, that's why he came 
out. ‘“I'm trying to find out if 
there’s any wuy to reason with a 
bigot,” he said. “Before I started 





this, I thought bigots were just 
generally ignorant. But I'm run- 
ning into all .kinds. Some are 
really intelligent except on racial 
matters. There, the wall comes 
up.” 

Sunday morning he took up his 
position early in front of the 
Varsity Theater (which is just 
across from the University Meth- 
odist Church) “to see how the 
Christians would react to me.” 


He was disappointed. “I got the 
usual scummy looks, but no en- 
couragement at ali. Usually, 
among that many, somebody will 
say something nice. Only one of 
the people going to church said 
anything at all to me. He said, ‘So 
you're still out rabble-rousing.’ 
He could have been joking with 
me, but it didn’t sound like it.” 

Bonner isn’t mad at church peo- 
ple. Down at the University Pres- 
byterian, which he attends, he 
says he and his wife get treated 
fine. But he hasn’t been back 
to test the atmosphere there since 
he started this picketing. 

Neither, in fact, is he angry 
with the people who harass him on 
the picket line. He figures that 
the actions of the “white trash” 
help the Negroes. “When they 
throw eggs at me, intelligent 
white people are ashamed. When 
they kick me, intelligent white 
people are ashamed. They side 
with us. That’s why our leaders 
like Martin Luther King don't 
want the help of the wino Ne- 
groes, the Sixth Street Negroes— 
they wouldnt contrast as well 
with the dumb-bunny whites.” 


Up and Down 

Along this line, Bonner thinks 
he has noticed something else 
consistently g the peopl 
who stop and bait him. “The guy 
with the strong Nordic character- 
istics runs down the Negro. The 
guy with a mish-mash of racial 
characteristics tries to build the 
white man up.” 

Bonner is a senior government 
student at the University of Tex- 
as. He made bad grades last se- 
mester, he says, because he worked 
nights as a cook. But he expects 
to graduate by February. 

He came to Austin to attend 
Huston-Tillotson College, a Negro 
school. If he had stuck to that 
plan, he figures he would have 
his degree by now, because in his 
opinion Negro schools are easier 
to get through than are predom- 
inantly white colleges. 

“You have to apply yourself 
more at the University,” he said. 
“But it’s worth it. The teachers are 
better. This equipment’s better. 
Everything's better. But it’s hard- 
er, and that’s why so many Negro 
youngsters (he’s 33) go to Negro 
colleges. They don't think in socio 
terms; they think in economic 
terms, and they know they can 
get through a Negro college faster 
and easier and get out and start 
earning money faster. I don't see 
it that way.” 

When Bonner gets his degree, 
he says he will probably go back 
to his hometown, Wallis, and 
teach. He likes Wallis. “There's 
some racial trouble. But it’s set- 
tled man to man. You don’t find 
one block of society against an- 
other block.” 
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TAX BATTLE RAGES 


IN SHORT 


(Continued from Page 1) 

is scheduled for June 13. 

Daniel’s office said it had re- 
celved several thousand letters, 
telegrams and telephone calls in 
response to the governor's open 
ing television blast at what he 
called the lobby-controlled legis 
lature, and the spokesman for the 


governor’s office said the response | 


is running more than 16 to 1 in 
favor of the governor's position 
and against a genéral retail sales 
tax. 

Other response was not 
so complimentary. Sen. 
Hardeman, who plays in the Sen 
ate backfield with Lt. Gov. Ben 
Ramsey and Sen. Wardlow Lane 
on tax matters, denounced the 
governor's speech as “pure dema 
goguery.” Rep. J. Edgar Wilson 
Amarillo, said the governor wasn't 
telling the truth when he said 
that a general sales tax fell 90 
per cent on the people, 10 per 
cent on business. Wilson quoted 
the Texas Research League's 
statement that such a tax would 
fall 36 percent on business. 


Defends Lobby 


The governor's complaint that 
lobbyists are using unfair pres 
sure tactics to put across the sales 
tax also riled Rep. Wilson, wh: 
said “the lobbyists with whom I 
am acquainted are honorable and 
respected men who are in Austin 
to present their views regarding 
legislation the same as the go 
ernor.” 

Daniel’s appointments to the 
citizens committee, set up to work 
out a compromise tax progran 
while recruited from the boards 
of directors of colleges and hos 
pitals and state schools, also show 
a direct and close alignment wit! 


quite 


Dorsey 


some of the more conservative} 


political groups in the state and 


with some of the more well-heeled | 


factions. 

If he gets an equitable tax pro 
gram from the group, the sources 
of the program would itself be 
good sales pitch for easing of 
position from business interest 


Stalking Horse 
But some liberal 
fearful that this group will ser 
the governor only as did the last 
citizens committee—the one 
came up with the ill-fated payr 
deduction plan—coming up wit! 
program that the governor 


leaders 





INTERIM 


at best support only half-hearted- 
ly, that can be killed easily, a 
kind of Trojan horse tax plan 
which the sales taxers will use 
as a vehicle for a comeback. 


Chairman of the new group is 
Lee Leckweod, Waco, chairman 
of the Texas Commission on High- 
er Education, wealthy lumberman 
and investments operator. Vicc- 
chairman is French Robertson, 
Abilene, chairman of the Board 
of State Hospitals and Special 
Schools and an ollman. 


Other members of the commit- 
tee, and their roles that Daniel 
said prompted him to choose 
them, are: 

J. M. Odom of Austin, member 
‘ff the board of Texas Southern 
University and chairman of the 
Governing Boards of State Col- 
leges and Universities; Dr. W. W. 
Jackson of San Antonio, chairman 
of the State Board of Education; 


| Burton G. Hackney of Brownfield, 


hairman of the Board of Public 
Welfare; H. H. Coffield\of Rock- 
jale, chairman of the Board of 
Corrections. 

Thornton Hardie of El Paso, 
chairman of the board of regents 
of the University of Texas; Eu- 
gene B. Darby of Pharr, chairman 
f the board of directors of Texas 
1&M; Ben H. Wooten of Dallas, 
hairman of the board of regents 

North Texas State University; 

L. Wall of Amarillo, chairman 
»f the board of directors of Tex- 

Technological College; C. S. 
Ramsey of San Augustine, chair- 
man of the board of regents of 
the State Teachers Colleges; W. C. 
Windsor Jr. of Dallas, chairman of 
the Texas Youth Council. 


Dr. D. Richard Bowles of Aus- 
tin, president of the Texas Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators; 
Miss Antoinette Miller of Hous- 
ton, immediate past president of 
the Texas Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation; Thomas M. Spencer, 
president of San Jacinto College 
at Pasadena and president of the 

exas Public Junior College As- 

ciation; W. B. H. Fehl of Beau- 
mont, president of the Texas As- 
sociation of School Boards; W. H. 
Meischen of Raymondville, presi- 
lent of the Texas Vocational Agri- 
iitural Teachers Association, and 
Williams of Corsicana, leg- 
tive chairman of the Texas 
tate Teachers Association. 





A FINAL LETTER 


(Continued from Page 2) 
with the Lord. He accepted 
as being God’s will for him. He 
knew that with God's help 
could go through with it, and he 
was ... of course, you saw |! 
calm he was. 

“You get close to 'em, somewa 
or another. Twelve months, seeir 
him once a week, talking abx 
the case and doing things for hin 
—that you can do... 

“After I talk to so many of 
these, and after I hear so many 
stories, I don’t believe all of them 
are lies. And a lot of these fel 
las—well, take him for example 
he wasn’t criminally inclined. But 
he held to that story to the last, 
—that he was not guilty.” 

Arriving in Austin four hours 
later that morning this letter was 
found, printed in ink carefully 
with curlicues, postmarked Hunts 
ville, June 1, 5 p.m., 1961: 

“ Pp, O. Box 32 
“Huntsville, Tex. 
“Mr. Ronnie Dugger, 

“I received those two newspa 
pers which was telling me about 
my case, the writer was real nice 
only if you could seperate the Lies 
from the truth, some peoples may 
think my story is all a Lie, but 
its not I am right, but those peo- 
ples is wrong and they know they 


re that is why they say I am 
Lying, Dent did not tell me any- 
thing to say, I am the one that 
told him how my case went down, 

understand they said I would 
have did anything they told me 

do, well that is a Lie because 
they try to make me say I was 
guilty, but did I? No I didn't, I 
told those ‘lawyers’ before I went 
to court that those peoples had 
beat me. I can’t understand those 
peoples Lie to get a man killed. 
I want everyone to know I am 
not guilty of this And Mr. D.A. 
how do he know I was not beat? 
he was not in Rusk I know those 


| peoples in Rusk did beat me and 


I have no right to tell a lie about 
this case, because God know what 
happen and I know also Mrs xxx 
but she have not told the truth, 
but it will come out one‘day and 
I hope it is not to late, I can't 
explain things like I want to in 
this short note, but if you can 
come down here for a short time 


that will be just fine, we can 


|talk about Mr D. A. and those 


others also, 
Thank for the write up, 
Charles E. Williams 
P.S. May God Bless and 
Keep us all in my prayers. 
hope to hear from you 
soon 








‘Marginal Justice’ 





Doctor vs. Poverty 


AUSTIN 


What is so wonderfully rare as 
a day when medical men issue inde- 
pendent and humane § statements, 
when it means going even obliquely 
contrary to the position of the mighty 
American Medical Association and 
its twin, the American Hospital As- 
sociation? 


Tus WEEK one of our 
physician friends sent us a clipping 
from the May issue of “Coastal Bend 
Medicine,” a monthly journal pub- 
lished by the Nueces County Medical 
Society, which we reprint here with 
the fulsome hope that it presages a 
trend of thinking: 


4 

Nobody likes to contribute to the 
rising spiral of American prices. 
Wages do contribute markedly to the 
costs of goods and services. To in- 
crease these costs is certainly not 
popular. Nowhere is this being better 
demonstrated than in the current 
fight over the minimum wage scale 
in Congress. In this fight we have 
seen the little fellow get shuffled aside 
to prevent increased costs of medical 
care and other services in this coun- 


try. 


To date there have been large seg- 
ments of the population excluded 
from the minimum wage law, and 
this exclusion does not do much to 
increase the public image of our coun- 
try favoring justice for all. Under the 
revised minimal wage law recently 
passed by the House of Representa- 
tives and sent to the Senate, hos- 
pital employees were excluded by an 
amendment even though they had 
originally been covered by the bill. 
The reason? It would increase hospi- 
tal costs by about $450,000,000 per 
year, or raise the hospital costs about 
five percent. 


The AMA and AHA were publicly 
very quiet on this point, contrary to 
their usual public statement of posi- 


tion on things affecting medicine. It 
is indeed hard to speak out for justice 
when it increases costs! 


Many OF US were shocked 
to learn not too long ago that many 
employees in our hospitals were earn- 
ing $80 to $150 per month. We were 
somewhat surprised to find that this 
was not too unusual a wage for many 
of our fellow citizens in this area. 
It is not too hard to understand why 
many of our Negroes and Latin- 
Americans remain in their poverty 
and ignorance. 


Few people disagree with the be- 
lief that the Latins should learn Eng- 
lish, they should go to school and 
study, they should improve them- 
selves so that they can enter as full 
fledged citizens in our community 
life. Yet, we wonder how it is possi- 
ble for a man to do this and to sup- 
port his wife, much less several chil- 
dren, on $80 per month. Is it any 
wonder that nutrition is poor, hous- 
ing is bad, disease is high, and the 
future bleak for many of these peo- 
ple! 


Regardless of how much it may 
increase the cost of goods and serv- 
ices, every person is entitled to a 
living wage—that means sufficient 
money to provide adequate housing, 
food, clothing, and a few minimal 
luxuries in life. 


America has grown great because 
of her industrial capacity. Production 
of consumer goods is the source of 
most of our gross national product 
and gross national wealth. Produc- 
tion means little if there is no one 
to buy it. We grew great because of 
the ability of the American people 
to buy. In that growth, however, we 
have created groups of people unable 
to buy. Let’s analyze our minimal 
wage scales in-area business, and let’s 
work to obtain ‘justice for all’ by 
paying a minimal living wage to 
everyone.—G.M.M. 


a“ 


Harried Prominence 


AUSTIN 

Our modest little journal was sud- 
denly thrust into a kind of harried 
prominence these past two weeks, 
and I must confess this strange new 
sense of our destiny has got us all a 
little giddy. Up until now we have 
mostly thought of our outfit as a 
favorite summertime  vacation-spot 
for the perambulating gnats, june- 
bugs, and matron spiders in North 
Austin. But because of this Senate 
election, those halcyon days of ob- 
scurity are gone forever, and we are 
now making the front pages and edi- 
torial columns of the vent-cdoled 
Texas Daily Press. 


The Lubbock Landslide-Journal, 
whose crisp insights into the awesome 
dilemma of Western man continue to 
titillate creative young minds the 
world over, calls us the propaganda 
sheet of the Texas Conspiracy; UPI 
in Dallas tells its readers we are a 
“house organ” (regular subscribers 


to the Sears Roebuck Monthly Inven- 
tory Report take note); the Dallas 
News, that Oldest Business Institution 
in Dallas County, has seen fit to be- 
stow upon us adjectives known and 


employed only by experienced busi- 
nessmen. And so on down that glit- 
tering galaxy. 


It makes one wonder what they 
must think of us now, the good anti- 
podes of the Boob Belt. Reading of 
the many ingenious crimes we are 
perpetrating here in the Lone Star 
State, I wonder if ever for a moment 
they would believe that we itch in 
the summer like other mortals, that 
we sire children who eat leaves and 
cut teeth, that we go to baseball 
games, and that we sometimes even 
drink up with the more daring young 
Tories of the Texas legislature. 


In innocence, my friends, we try 
to tell about East Texas executions, 
about the fancy plums that come to 
our sales-tax lobbyists, about funda- 
mentalist folk-heroes who say Catho- 
,lics should be disfranchised, about the 
Yankee clients (whose granddaddies 
fought for Sherman) of our fine 
Texas Senate. But the world carries 
the weight of a billion separate guilts; 
the only notoriety that accrues to us 
comes when we align ourselves for 
the merest nonce with that devious 
agent of the Kremlin, the Texas Re- 
publican Party. W. M. 
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We Are The 


A Roadside Park 
3:30 a.m., June 3 
I accuse you, Texans. I accuse you 
of murder. 
I accuse you, Price Daniel. I accuse 
you of skin-searing murder. 
I accuse you, legislators. I accuse 
you of thoughtless murder. 
And you, citizens in Chevrolets. 
You who do not think. 
You in the office. 
You at breakfast reading the funny 
papers. 
You for whom it is enough to live 
your own lives. 
You are all murderers. 


We, we, we are the murderers. 

We in our youthfulness of race and 
understanding. 

We in not having the strength of 
the love—the courage of the love—we 
feel in our best and silent hours. 

We, we are the killers—we strap 
them in at Huntsville—we throw our 
whole weight into strapping to the 
chair the chest, the loins, the legs of 
our victims. 

We who do not care. 

We who speak for free enterprise 
as innocents are suffering. 


Murderers 


We who let whole races live in pov- 
erty and inferiority because we lack 
the courage to challenge our brothers. 

We who turn on the weak in the 
extremity of their need and rather 
than loving them—punish therh. 

We stuff the gag in the boy’s 
mouth. 

We give the signal. 

We pull the switch. 

You. I. 

See him tense. 

It is our doing. 

See his fists clench. 

It is our doing. 

See him balloon from inside. 

It is our doing. 

Smell his burning flesh, Texans. 

It is burning in your state. 

Panic for fresh air, Governor. 

You are sleeping and did not spare 
him. 

Pronounce him legally dead, law- 
givers. 

You did not give your time to the 
law of mercy. 

Wheel his body to the hearse, citi- 
zens. 

You are paying for it. 

He was human and we murdered 
him. R. D. 





The Next Drouth 


AUSTIN 

In all the clatter now about taxa- 
tion we should try to remember that 
the legislature, the governor, and the 
people themselves by not caring, have 
done nothing to cherish the waters 
that fall on the lands they nourish. 

It is always depressing to be re- 
minded that California’s water con- 
trol programs are costing that state’s 
taxpayers billions—that the people of 
California have the courage to act on 
an understanding of progress instead 
of cowering before the dollar sign— 
and that, so far, Texans and the state 
they sustain have not. 

We would recite this troubling edi- 
torial from the Waco Times-Herald 
May 29: 

“ ... Dr. Walter Orr Roberts of 
the High Altitude Observatory of the 
University of Colorado (said) in 1957 
that ‘by 1972 or 1975 we are likely 


to have seen a drouth of the great 
plains more severe and sustained than 
the recent drouths of the 1930s and 
1950s.’ this great area is 
likely to face the granddaddy of all 
drouths. ... 

“Measures to effectively end pol- 
lution of streams and drivers are im- 
perative. Measures to store rainfall 
instead of permitting it to run into the 
Gulf of Mexico are also imperative. 
Very little has been done commensur- 
ate with need. The prospect is dreary 
if we wait much longer.” 

Each legislator is responsible for 
all he does not do. Will one come for- 
ward—one, two, or three, that would - 
be enough—and take adequate water 
control appropriations and programs 
in 1961? in 19637 

We do not know when the next 
drouth will come, but we know it will 
come, 


Si) OU Suny 


Take a brief look behind the ap- 
propriations facade, where the Texas 
tax issue has human meaning; it may 
give you a few insights into the trag- 
ically outmoded social philosophy 
that continues to stifle significant re- 
form in Texas and to make hollow 
mockery of the old states’ rights 
clarion. 

Two weeks ago, only moments be- 
fore the regular session ended, the 
Senate — knowing the House had 
stalemated on taxes — approved the 
House - Senate conference commit- 
tee’s appropriations bill. It would 
have been the largest appropriations 
measure in the state’s history, but 
that fact alone should beguile no on 
with even a passing acquaintance 
with the archaic social services Texas 
has year in, year out, seen fit 
to provide its people. The various 
agencies and departments, in fact, 
originally requested half again more 
than the total $383 million which 
would have been appropriated from 
the general revenue fund—and the 
agencies had been amply warned in 
advance to pare their requests to the 
absolute minimum needed to “hold 
their own.” 

The greatest failure by far was the 
slash in the proposed juvenile parole 
system, At present, some 2,000 delin- 
quent children are now on parole, 
with no state program whatsoever 
to aid them. Gov. Daniel and the 
House had supported the full state- 
supported program, costing $668,000, 
providing for 45 parole officials. The 
Senate, in its original bill, had. recom- 
mended a joint state - county plan, 
costing $239,000—a token program 
which youth officials had persistent- 
ly warned would not even begin to 
solve the problem. 

The version that emerged. from 
conference committee to be approved 
by the Senate two weeks ago pro- 
vides for a state parole director and 
five assistants, to be financed entire- 
ly by the counties and localities. 

As. Rep. Don. Kennard. of Fort 
Worth, the leading advocate in the 
legislature of a meaningful parole 
program, told the Observer this week: 
“In the hearings conducted on the 


juvenile parole system, county parole 
workers, youth workers, public-spirit- 
ed businessmen who took an interest 
in the problem and discovered that 
our treatment of juvenile offenders 
was little short of a social crime, 
literally begged for reforms. They 
warned that without an effective 
state parole system these youngsters 
will continue to go back to the same 
old gangs, the same tragic homes, 
the same way of life—without super- 
vision or help of any kind. What does 
it take to have our eyes opened?” 


And what, one might ask, does it 
take to have our eyes opened in other 


/ crucial areas? Left completely out of 


the Senate’s bill, of course, was the 
home for neglected and dependent 
Negro children (although the Senate, 
that noble defender of states’ rights, 
graciously included in the appropria- 
tions bill a footnote granting its “‘ap- 
proval” if officials could get a surplus 
building. from the federal govern- 
ment.) 


The department of public welfare 
had requested 80 additional social 
workers and were granted none, al- 
though officials are hoping they 
might be able to use some of the 
federal - state vendor medical money 
for a few new helpers. The same de- 
partment sought 37 additional child 
welfare workers and were granted 
12; and were overjoyed to get that 
many. And even with slight monthly 
increases of $1.50 and $2 in assist- 
ance payments to the needy aged and 
the blind, Texas will still remain near 
the bottom in both categories. 

O. B. Ellis, director of the depart- 
ment of corrections, said in February 
“there’s going to be hell ahead of us” 
if something wasn’t done to provide 
additional prison guards who now 
work 70-hour weeks. He asked for 
180 new ones; the Senate granted 
none ... In vocational rehabilitation, 
Texas will still rank fiftieth in the 
nation... 

We could continue down the list: a 
slight glimmer of improvement in 
places,. but generally the same old 
story of foolish shortsightedness and 
grim neglect. 


Vex Pp oopuli 


“Texans Expect Sales Tax Bill” 
was a typical headline decorating 
the latest Belden Poll, which turns 
out to be one of the most curious 
polls of modern times. 


This time the Belden pollsters pro- 
claim they have found that “a gen- 
eral sales tax is what the greatest 
number of Texans have expected the 
legislature to come up with to meet 
increasing costs of state govern- 
ment.” This semantic revelation, we 
note, inspired Joe Belden’s lead para- 
graph, and paragraphs to follow, of 
a lengthy report which was amply 
played in the daily press. 

The curious word is expected. 
When a voter expects something from 
the men he helped put in office, it 
normally means, of course, that he 
wants them to do something or other, 
rather than that he anticipates some- 
thing on their part. 

But the question the Belden boys 
put to 1,000 Texans, and the results 
Belden gave first attention: “What 
types of taxes do you think will final- 
ly be passed?” 

Not surprisingly, the poll showed 
that 43 percent of the 1,000 persons 
“think” a sales tax will eventually 
be passed. What on God's earth does 
this mean? Nothing at all, except 
perhaps that the people are aware 
that, compared to lobbyists, they 
don’t cut much water around Austin. 

More significant, though apparent- 
ly Belden didn’t judge it that way 
since he mentioned it far down in his 
release, is the fact that only 23 per- 
cent of those interviewed both ‘‘ex- 
pect” and “approve” of a general 
sales tax. Or, at least, we may infer 
this is what the question meant. “In 
the survey just finished,” Mr. Belden 
wrote, “people who named a tax they 
expected would be enacted were then 
asked if they approved or disapproved 


of that tax. This tabulation shows the 
percentage who expected each tax 
and also would approve of it.” 

True, this 23 percent is a far high- 
er percentage than approved any 
other tax, but in the context of the 
entire poll it was not only irrelevant 
and relatively meaningless; it was 
also unfair. 

What, we are prompted to ask, is 
the philosophy behind this type of 
poll-taking, to ask people what kind 
of tax they expect and then to ask 
those who expect a certain tax if they 
approve of it? Why wasn’t this sim- 
ple question asked, and asked initial- 
ly: “Do You Approve of a General 
Sales Tax?” 

After listing the results of his 
two questions, Belden then went into 
great detail in describing two earlier 
polls. In the first poll, persons were 
asked to choose between three taxes: 
a sales tax, a payrolls tax, an income 
tax. In the second, the alternatives 
were a sales tax and an income tax. 
No other tax choices were given. 

After these revealing ventures into 
vox populi, Belden closed his report 
—in the eleventh paragraph of an 
eleven-paragraph report, mind you— 
with this observation: “The Texas 
Poll studies quoted above have not 
attempted to explore whether the 
public feels there is a need now in 
Texas for a broad-based tax or wheth- 
er such taxes would be selected over 
other types. In fact, other research 
by The Texas Poll has shown that 
most broad-based taxes are low in 
popularity when directly compared 
to such ‘selective levies as taxes on 
alcoholic beverages, tobacco, busi- 
ness, and natural resources.” But ex- 
cept for: those knowing souls who 
paused to ponder those last four 
words, Mr. Belden, the damage had 
already been done. 


‘| SUPPOSE IN TIME WE'LL ALL BECOME 
STODGY OLD LIBERALS’ ‘ 





A Nibble at a Quibble 


“All the frogs are on their lily- 
pads, puffed out and croaking. Austin 
has never been louder—or sillier— 
than last week ... All over what? 
Over a tax battle already fought and 
settled. Texas is going. to have a 
sales tax. The only issue remaining is 
the writing of armistice terms: is it 
to be pure general sales tax or a 
99 44/100 pure general sales tax? 
On that 56/100 percent rests pride 
of governor, honor of Senate, fate 


‘of the state. The quibble—ostensibily 


—is between a $10 exemption which 
Governor wants or 25 cent exemption 
Senate and others are asking. But 
that is only the top of the iceberg. 
Underneath, unseen, lies a great mass 
of pride—which has been real source 
of tax trouble... 

“Make no mistake: Daniel did, in 
his televised report, shift responsi- 
bility for sales tax becoming law from 
himself over to the public. Probably 
labor-liberals will build few fires. 
But generally, pros believe public 
will remain indifferent . . . Business 
won its victory—a big one—by help- 
ing to change views of those not 
committed to business viewpoint. 
That can be done.” 


* * 
AUSTIN 

The croaking of this particular 
frog, puffed out on its lily-pad, be- 
longs to one Texas Businessman, “the 
weekly advisory for Texas business,” 
a kind of pocket-sized Time Magazine, 
written for Texas magnates too weary 
at week’s end from the making of 
money to figure out for themselves 
how best to hold onto it. 

“Make no mistake: business won 
its victory—a big one—by helping 
change views of those not committed 
to business viewpoint. That can be 
done.” The task, however, was ex- 
cruciatingly difficult, with every big 
city daily in Texas drumming it up 
for a sales tax, with every lobbyist 
from Selzer’s Apothecary in Port 
Aransas to Gulf States Utilities work- 
ing overtime for a sales tax, and 
with that deftly-quarterbacked citi- 
zens’ movement for a sales tax ante- 
ing-up $45,000 for the civic services 
of two of the finest lobbyists in the 
Drouth Area. We would like to take 
this opportunity to congratulate Tex- 
as business on its uphill fight. 

This labor-liberal who is herewith 
building his fire finds it rather inter- 
esting that the more urbane, Luceian 
wing of Texas business feels that the 
impending tax battle is a mere 
56/100’s “quibble.” In fact, he finds 
this view so unusual that he is led to 
wonder if the businessmen who write 
Businessman are being somewhat 
more sophistical than usual. 


We doubt rather seriously, for in- 
stance, that those thousands of Tex- 
as families with annual incomes of 


$2,500 or $3,000 consider 


less tha 


the Daniel-Senate struggle over the 
$10 exemption a quibble. 
Those gas producers and royalty 


owners who understand the genuine | 
issues at stake most assuredly do not 
consider the upcoming test between 
the Senate’s production tax increase 


and the Eckhardt tax on the pipe- 
lines a, quibble. 

That hard-core 50 in the House 
who passionately believe passage of 
a soundly constitutional pipelines tax 
is, in terms of future generations, the 


and crucial tax issue of 


most Dasik 

them all, won’t be considering the 
broader tax issue to be raised in the 
special session an insignificant quib- 
ble. Nor will the other eleven House 
members who voted with the produc- 
ers. against the pipelines in the test 
vote three weeks ago. 

We seriously doubt that those who 
have long been concerned with a sen- 
sible revision of the present corpo- 
rate franchise tax, weighted so heav- 
ily against home-based Texas busi- 
ness, would dismiss as a mere quib- 
ble another viable special session is- 
sue: whether to string along with 
the Senate in upping levies under the 
present ludicrous formula, or to go 
with the governor on a two- or three- 
factor franchise tax. 


The governor and the speaker and 
the anti-sales-taxers who will be 
working desperately against heavy 
odds to mold an effective coalition to 
salvage a more fair and reasonable 
tax program than the Senate abor- 
tion may ultimately have to take 
some breed of sales tax; if so, the 


fight for additional taxes to round 
out the appropriations bill will most 
certainly be something more than a 
fight between quibblers. 

For those primarily concerned 
with something better than ante- 
diluvian appropriations, those who 


have shrewdly perceived that under 
the Senate tax bill the people of the 


state would not only have been sad- 
dled with the entire tax burden for 
the next two years, but would have 
been deprived of those social welfare 
programs, prison reforms, and the 


rest, there is precious little quibbling 
in the effort somehow to bring Texas 
social services into the cold glare of 
the twentieth century. 

The frogs may be croaking on their 
lily-pads, but Austin in July won't 
be as silly as they might hope. 











Snow's Two Cultures 





‘AND HISTORY IS MERCILESS TO FAILURE" 


THE TWO CULTURES AND THE 
SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION, by 
Cc. P. Snow, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1960, 58 
pp., $1.75. 

AUSTIN 

At a time in Texas when the 
civic forums and the communica- 
tions media, fed by all the organ- 
ized movements of the far right, 
continually redound with nerv- 
ous horror as regards the internal 
“communist menace,” Mr. Snow's 
essay immediately impressed one 
with its very British clarity and 
sanity of analysis. Although a 
reasonably informed person can 
dismiss as paranoid gymnastics 
the activities of those Texans who 
find a Red behind every bush, al- 
though he can with considerably 
greater difficulty convince him- 
self to have faith in a world 
that insists we arm for peace, 
and although he can refuse to 
believe in the inevitability of 
total atomic war or at least re- 
fuse to live his life as though it 
might end tomorrow, it is not 
so easy to dismiss the problems 
Mr. Snow anatomizes. 

It is almost impossible to com- 
prehend the annihiliation of one’s 
culture or of one’s self. It is easier 
to understand a general gradual 
decline. This is Mr. Snow's topic; 
he illuminates a situation that 
could conceivably be remedied if 
intellectuals were sufficiently 
aware of it and convinced of its 
crucial character in the world 
today. 

R. SNOW’S “two cultures” in- 

dicate a radical split in the 
intellectual life of the Western 
world — between scientists on 
the one hand, and on the other, 
those whose interests lie in the 

“humanities.” He warns that the 

almost total lack of understand- 

ing between the two groups can 
be fatal to our culture. By train- 
ing Snow is a scientist, and by 

vocation, a writer. For at least 30 

years he has lived in both worlds: 

“I felt I was moving among two 

groups—comparable in __intelli- 

gence, identical in race, not gross- 
ly different in social origin, earn- 
ing about the same incomes, who 
had almost ceased to communi- 
cate at all, who in intellectual, 
moral, and psychological climate 
had so little in common that in- 
stead of going from Burlington 
House or South Kinsington to 
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Chelsea, one might have crossed 
an ocean.” 

Even on the level of emotion, 
the two groups can't find much 
common ground. The tone of the 
non-scientists is restritted and 
constrained, “the subdued voice 
of their culture.” That of the 
scientists is aggressive, confident 
that “This is the heroic age of 
science! This is the Elizabethan 
age.” While the scientists are 
considered by their intellectual 
opposites as shallowly optimistic 
and unaware of man’s tragic con- 
dition, they see the literary in- 
tellectuals as lacking in fore- 
sight, unconcerned with their 
brother men, restrictive in out- 
look. 

Snow sees as the basis of the 
literati’s exasperation with the 
shallow optimism of modern 
science a confusion “between the 
individual experience and the so- 
cial experience . . . Most of the 
scientists I have known well have 
felt . . . that the individual con- 
dition of each of us is tragic. Each 
of us is alone: sometimes we 
escape from solitariness, through 
love or affection or perhaps crea- 
tive moments, but those triumphs 
of life are pools of light we make 
for ourselves while the edge of 
the road is black .. . But nearly 
all of them .. . (the scientists) 
would see no reason why, just be- 
cause the individual condition is 
tragic, so must the social condi- 
tion be.” They feel that each man 
is obligated to struggle against 
those things in one’s condition 
which are absolutely determined 
by an implacable fate. “They are 
inclined to be impatient to see 
if something can be done: and in- 
clined to think that it can be 
done, until it’s proved otherwise.” 

Such an attitude on the part of 
scientists has prompted them to 
look with disdain on what seem 
to them the anti-social attitudes of 
such literary greats as Yeats, 
Pound, and Wyndham Lewis. And 
Snow agrees that the political ir- 
responsibility of such men, no 
matter how personally admirable 
they may have been, might pos- 
sibly have contributed to the on- 
coming of totalitarianism. 

FTER extensive interviewing 

of English scientists, Snow feels 
that most of them look askance 
at books, considering Dickens, for 
instance, as “an extraordinarily 
esoteric, a tangled and dubiously 
rewarding writer .. .as the type- 
specimen of literary incompre- 
hensibility.” But the culture of 
which scientists are a part is in- 
tensive, rigorous, active, at a high 


| conceptual level. The art form to 


which it is most responsive is 
music. The literature of the tra- 
ditional culture ‘simply doesn't 
seem to them relevant to their 
interests, and at this point Snow 
considers them dead wrong. 
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But self-impoverishment of this 
sort is certainly to be found 
among non-scientists as well. 
“They still like to pretend that 
the traditional culture is the 
whole of ‘culture,’ as though the 
natural order didn't exist .. . As 
though the scientific edifice of 
the physical world was not, in its 
intellectual depth, complexity, 
and articulation, the most beau- 
tiful and - wonderful collective 
work of the mind of man.” Thus 
the chances for creative conflict, 
for mutual stimulation between 
the two cultures, is today almost 
nonexistent, more so even than 
it was 30 years ago; mutual re- 
sentment grows. 


all 


Such a tragic intellectual sep- 
aration can be fatal to our West- 
ern culture “if we're to perform 
our practical tasks in the world,” 
he writes. “If we forget the scien- 
tific culture, then the rest of the 
Western intellectuals have never 
tried, wanted, or been able to un- 
derstand the industrial revolu- 
tion, much less accept it.” The ag- 
ricultural and the industrial-scien- 
tific revolutions brought about 
the only qualitative changes in so- 
cial living that men have ever 
known, he says. The traditional 
culture merely looked askance at 
the industrial process (which was 








in fact making it wealthy), and 
made no attempt whatsoever to 
train its young men to deal with 
or shape the current of industrial- 
ization. “The academics had noth- 
ing to do with the industrial rev- 
olution; as Corrie, the old Master 
of Jesus, said about trains run- 
ning into Cambridge on Sunday, 
‘It is equally displeasing to God 
and to myself’.” Whatever con- 
structive thinking along these 
lines in the Nineteenth Century 
was left to “cranks and clever 
workmen.” 


It is quite easy, upon recall- 
irig the literary figures of the 
last century—the Thoreaus, the 
Wordsworths, the Ruskins—to see 
the validity of his condemnation. 


Reporters Say Walker 
Soon Will Quit Army 


WASHINGTON 

Columnists Robert Allen and 
Paul Scott predicted this week 
that Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker, 
who was relieved of his command 
in Germany after being charged 
with trying to indoctrinate his 
troops in John Birch philosophy, 
will soon retire. 

Walker originally was scheduled 
to take over the Army’s 8th Corps 
at Austin. Allen and Scott say 
President Kennedy has now is- 
sued orders not to give Walker 
another command. 

The Texas Senate recently 
passed a resolution commending 
Walker, a native Texan. 
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“It is hard to think of a writer 
of high class who really stretched 
his imaginative sympathy, who 
could see at once the hideous 
back-streets, the smoking chim- 
neys, the internal price—and also 
the prospects of life that were 
opening out for the poor, the 
intimations, up to now unknown 
except to the lucky, which were 
just coming within reach of the 
remaining 99 percent of his broth- 
er men.” 
Same ye to an anaiysis of edu- 
cational systems, Snow notes 
that the Russians are training 
about fifty percent more engi- 
neers than the rest of the. world 
put together. In the education of 
both scientists and engineers, 
England is “training at a profes- 
sional level per head of the popu- 
lation one Englishman to every 
one and a half Americans to every 
two and a half Russians.” 

Snow believes that the Russians 
have made the most accurate ap- 
praisal of today’s situation and 
“have a deeper insight into the 
scientific revolution than we have, 
or than the Americans have.” An 
engineer in a Russian novel seems 
as acceptable as a psychiatrist in 
an American one, He observes in 
Russian novels a passionate be- 
lief in education. Russia's esti- 
mates of the necessary manpower 
to triumph over the West in the 
scientific revolution include as 
many highest-level scientists as 
the country can produce; a much 
larger stratum of high level pro- 
fessionals who will do supporting 
research, “the high class design 
and development;” a third stratum 
with a less demanding education 
to do secondary technical jobs or 
to take a major responsibility, 
“particularly in the human jobs;” 
and, lastly, politicians, administra- 








tors, “an entire community, who 
know enough science to have a 
sense of what the scientists are 
talking about.” 

But the main issue in the mod- 
ern scientific revolution, he feels, 
is the widening gap between the 
industrialized countries and the 
under-developed ones. Life which, 
“for the overwhelming majority 
of mankind has always been 
nasty, brutish and short” is still 
so in the poor countries. This dis- 
parity has been fully recognized by 
the poor countries, which means 
that it can't last long. “The West 
has got to help in this transforma- 
tion. The trouble is, the West with 
its divided culture finds it hard 
to grasp just how big, and above 
all just how fast, the transforma- 
tion must be.” Living in a rela- 
tively prosperous American state 
so thoroughly dominated by busi- 
ness and natural resources inter- 
ests, one hastens to add that per- 
haps the basic shortcoming of a 
democracy is its reluctance to 
recognize such a crisis and to 
mobilize fully for it. 

The Asians and Africans have 
noticed the great success that the 
Russians, and now the Chinese, 
have had in rapidly industrializ- 
ing their countries. The Russians, 
“with something of an industrial 
base,” have accomplished it in 
about forty years; the Chinese 
may take slightly more than half 
that long. In the face of great ef- 
fort and suffering “they've proved 
that common men can show aston- 
ishing fortitude in. chasing jam 
tomorrow. Jam today, and men 
aren't at their most exciting: jam 
tomorrow, and one often sees them 





at their noblest.” 


is technically possible,” 
Bie writes, “to carry out the 
scientific revolution in India, 
Africa, South-east Asia, Latin 
America, the Middle East with- 
in fifty years . . This is the 
one way out through the three 
menaces -which stand in our 
way—H-bomb war,’ over-popula- 
tion, the gap between the rich 
and the poor. This is one of the 
situations where the worst-crime 
is innocence.” The gap will be 
removed, but the question is how, 
and by whom. A prime necessity 
is capital, which must come from 
outside; the two possible sources 
are Russia and the West, “which 
means mainly the U. S.” The other 
crucial requirement is men. “That 
is, trained scientists and engineers 
adaptable enough to devote them- 
selves to a foreign country’s in- 
dustrialization for at least ten 
years out of their lives.” In this 
area, Russia has a clear edge. 
Such men would need not only 
scientific competence, but human- 
istic, non-paternalistic, under- 
standing. They would need to feel 
deeply the equality of man. The 
third, and parallel requirement is 
a complete educational program 
for the underdeveloped countries. 


T IS THE SIZE of the prob- 
blem. An immense capital out- 
lay, an immense investment in 
men, both scientists and lingu- 
ists, most of whom the West does 
not yet possess. With rewards 
negligible in the short term, apart 
from doing the job: and the long 
term most uncertain.” 

Snow, whose novels reveal a 
study of the things that motivate 
men, of the different kinds of 
power men compel themselves to 
exercise, has to admit that he 
doesn’t know if such a mammoth 
need can be satisfied in the demo- 
cratic Western world; he can’t 
see “the political techniques 
through which the good human 
capabilities of the West can get 
into action.” But he does sd} that 
artists are mistaken in thinking 
that “when we have safi some- 


thing about the egotisms, the 
weaknesses, the vanities, the 
power-seeking of men, that we 


have said everything.” All he can 
see for himself to do is to “nag 
away.” Because “if we don't do 
it, the communist countries will 
in time.” This will be both a 
political and moral failure on our 
part; “and history is merciless to 
failure.” Cc. B. M. 


Kountze News Editor 
Reports on Beating 


AUSTIN 

The Observer’s attention was 
caught some time back by a story 
in Archer Fullingim’s Kountze 
News reporting that Negro men 
attending a _ celebration had 
been injured by whites swinging 
chains. One of the Negroes, it 
was reported, almost lost an eye. 
Having seen nothing further on 
the matter, the Observer wrote 
Fullingim asking him what hap- 
pened. We have received from the 
editor of the Kountze News this 
reply: 

“When the case was investigated 
by the grand jury, most of the 
Negroes who were involved in the 
sorry business were subpoenaed. 
While none refused to testify, 
none wanted to become a prose- 
cuting witness. All wanted to let 
the matter pass by. You will re- 
member a chain hit one Negro in 
the eye and he almost lost it. 
The district attorney and the 
grand jury were in a mood to 
prosecute, but the Negroes simply 
did not want to push the matter. 
It was obvious they feared future 
attacks or bodily injury. The DA 
could not get them to testify to 
the extent that indictments would 
have been justified. So no indict- 
ments were returned. (signed) 
Archer Fullingim.” 

















Patronage Duel Resolved? 


w Vice-President Lyndon John- 

son and Sen. Ralph Yar- 
berough reportedly shared, two 
and two, the top patronage plums 
disclosed this week. Nominated 
by Pres. Kennedy for the four 
U. S. district attorney posts were 
Woodrow Seals of Houston, Bare- 
foot Sanders of Dallas, Wayne 
Justice of Athens, and Ernest 
Morgan of San Marcos. Seals and 
Justice were backed by Yar- 
borough, Sanders and Morgan by 
Johnson. The vice-president and 
the senator are reported to have 
mutual vetoes, which might mean 


Political I ntelligence 


further sharing when other state 
jobs—marshalls, judges, and the 
rest—are distributed. 








oe State Senator Henry Gonzalez 

is the only announced can- 
didate for the Bexar County con- 
gressional seat to be vacated by 
Cong. Paul Kilday, appointed this 
week toi the Court of Military 
Appeals. Other possible aspirants 
in the special election this fall: 
Democrats Franklin Spears, Maury 
Maverick Jr., Albert Pena, Judge 
dack Onion, and A. J. Ploch; and 
Republicans Henry Catto Jr., John 
Goode, John H. Wood, and Mrs. 
Ike Kampmann. 

Six influential Democratic 
groups are backing a move to 
insure party unity, on the grounds 
that a divided Democratic field in 
the one-shot plurality election 
would bring about a Republican 
victory. The Committee on Poli- 
tical Education, the Political 
Assn. for Spanish-Speaking Or- 
ganizations, the Democratic Wom- 
en, the Bexar Co. Democrats, 
firemen and policemen, and the 
East Side were represented at a 


‘meeting last weekend and were to 


meet again Saturday. 


w Allen Duckworth of the Dallas 

News, prophesying a state- 
wide boost for Jim Wright as 
gubernatorial candidate, said a 
decision on whether the Fort 
Worth congressman will run will 
be made by August 1. “Wright's 
men are pondering the strength 
of Jack Cox, the Freedom-in-Ac- 
tion man, if he runs again... . 
There may be a_ considerable 
drain-off of right-wing votes in 
the Democratic primaries: next 
year. Republicans also will nom- 
inate by primaries on the same 
day. If enough of such Demo- 
crats, many of whom supported 
Tower, stick with the Republi- 
cans, then it could hurt conserva- 
tive candidates in the Democratic 
primary.” 


\A Speaker Sam Rayburn issued 

his first public statement on 
the Tower-Blakley election, said 
Tower was elected because there 
was no appeal made to “real 
Democrats” in Texas. Over one 
million eligible voters stayed 
home, he said, and Blakley lost 
because he tried to be more con- 
servative than Tower. 


vd Jimmy Banks of the Dallas 

News, commenting on lib- 
eral tactics in the senatorial race, 
wrote: “In effect, they say that 
unless you agree with them 100 
percent of the time on 100 per- 
cent of the issues, they don’t 
want your vote. This seems to 
complete the 180-degree swing 
of the Democratic , party away 
from the views and principles up- 
on which it was founded. Today's 
‘liberals’ have deserted one of 
true liberalism’s basic tenets: the 
right of each man to have his own 
opinions.” 


Fd Houston Post, attacking Gov. 

Price Daniel’s “appeal to the 
people” against the sales tax, said 
that if the rest of his campaign 
during the interim between ses- 
sions “is of the same character as 
his TV talk and his_ session 
threats, it will be one of ‘dema- 


goguery’ and ‘half-truths’ as his 
legislative critics have said.” 


i Yarborough, in a brief visit 

to Corpus Christi, told the 
Caller-Times he will continue to 
push for an 88-mile seashore area 
on Padre Island instead of the 
65-mile area proposed by Rep. 
John Young. “The people have no 
reason to be gloomy about the 
Padre Island bill,” he said. “It’s 
never been in such a favorable 
position as it is now.” Although a 
last-minute filibuster by Sen. 
Hubert Hudson of Brownsville 
killed the bill in the state Senate, 
Yarborough said both houses of 
the Texas legislature passed two 
separate 88mile bills, which 
helped convince Congress the 
people of Texas want the national 
park. 


Yarborough said National Park 
Service director Conrad Wirth 
sent a telegram to Hudson say- 
ing that the Service fully intended 
to build roads down the island if 
the area were made a national 
seashore. Hudson had _ several 
times angued that the bill only 
“requested” that roads be built. 


Rev. Baxton Bryant of Dallas 

is at this point the likely 
Democratic opponent of Cong. 
Bruce Alger in Dallas next year. 
Bryant is taking a sabbatical from 
his church to become religious 
consultant for the national civil 
defense program. 


Dallas County AFL-CIO exe- 

cutive secretary Allen Maley, 
told the Dallas News in an election 
post-mortem: “It is not inconceiv- 
able that we could suppart some 
good Republicans who don’t labor- 
bait and race-bait—as compared 
with the type of Democrats we 


Texas liberals have been dis- 

cussing the efficacy of a 
“new-face” campaign in the 1962 
state elections, with an informal 
“slate” headed by Cong. Wright 
as gubernatorial candidate. Being 
mentioned as possible candidates 
for other offices: Dolph Briscoe, 
Maury Maverick Jdr., and James 
Turman for lieutenant governor; 
and Doug Crouch and Bob Eck- 
hardt for attorney general. 


Hank Brown, president of the 

state AFL-CIO, praised Dan- 
iel’'s stand against “rich and pow- 
erful lobbyists who are pushing 
for a general sales tax. ... We 
are pleased that the people of 
Texas have a governor who will 
fight so vigorously for their cause. 
Also to be commended are Speak- 
er Turman for his courageous 
vote, the 71 other members of 
the Texas House, and the 14 sen- 
ators who resisted terrific pres- 
sures applied by the sales-taxers.” 


Houston Press editorialized: 

“As much as we hate to ad- 
mit it, governor, Texas has come 
to the point where all its people 
must help pay most state expenses 
—call the tax what you will. Busi- 
ness taxes cannot be increased 
much more. The 40 percent of 
taxes business is paying is about 
the limit.” 


A number of capitol news- 

men, following up on the Ob- 
server's mock awards to members 
of the House, chose Malcolm Mc- 
Gregor of El Paso “Texas Outlook 
Cover-Boy of the Year” and 
Charles Hughes of Sherman “Nail- 
Biting King of the Session.” Reed 
Quilliam, Lubbock conservative, 
was favored as the most outstand- 
ing freshman legislator. Most of 
the other awards are not print- 


Appropriations Study 


(Continued from Page 1) 
need more in years to come, .this 
is an effort to correct the present 
situation.” 

Not so plea'sed were officials in 
the vocational rehabilitation di 
vision of the Texas Education 
Agency, another agency which 
chronically suffers for want of 
funds. Seth N. Henderson, field 
spervisor, said the division's ap- 
propriations in the Senate bill 
“would just about keep us where 
we are now without retrenching 
The state now ranks fiftieth in 
the country in the amount of 
money used to rehabilitate 
injured worker. 

Henderson said Texas only gets 
44 percent of the federal money 
available to it because of failur« 
to provide matching funds 
loses $1.8 million a year. 

“The thing that’s hurting us— 
we're operating cn just about a 
six-months’ schedule each 
That’s when we exhaust 
funds. We scrounge enough money 
one way or the other to get 
through each year.” 

Henderson said the division has 
“long waiting lists” and that wher 
money runs out injured workers 
are told to come back at the first 
of the fiscal year. “We 
about one-fourth of our money ir 
the first month of the year,” he 
said. “It happens year in, 
out. That sort of thing gets old 
both for the crippled people ar 
for us.” 

‘Whittle Things’ 


O. B. Ellis, director of the ds 


each 


and 


year 


our 


use ul 


yeal 


partment of corrections, said 
was in the process of devising 
some_ re-organizational progra 


to get by for the next biennium if 
the Senate bill is finally 
He said he was trying to “whittle 
things some.” 


passed 


guards,” he said. He had 
requested 180 new guards and was 
granted none in the Senate ver- 
Slight salary increases were 
granted present guards, however. 


statements during 


enough 


sion 


In public 


}and after the legislative commit- 


tee hearings, Ellis had warned 
that additional guards to ease the 
week work load were 
needed “or we're going 
the gains we've already 


72-hour a 
crucially 
to lose 
made.” 

John Winters, commissioner of 
public welfare, said his agency 
had requested 80 additional social 
and were granted none 
Senate measure, 


workers 
however, that the 
state-federal vendor 
edical plan passed by the legis- 
provides $300,000, part of 
h might possibly be used to 
workers. “The language 
the bill is such that we 
be able to expand the staff, 
much I can't say.” 


He added, 


ing 


re new 
seq in 
gnt 


Ist Now 


Of 37 


quested, 


child welfare workers re- 
12 were granted, Winters 
“That makes it better than 
said. “We certainly 
used the other 25, but 
ained ground with this.” 
additional social work- 
rs, Winters said, the caseload per 
Texas “will remain the 
in the United States.” The 
rrent caseload per worker is 
pared with a 145 national 


said 
it was,” he 
could have 
we ve 


Without 


rKer in 
highest 
spots in the appropria- 
for Winters: slight 
thly increases in old age and 
payments, the 
lor medical plan, and consti- 

al amendments to be sub- 
which would 
spending ceilings in 
categories. 
The analysis will be continued 


ns picture 


assistance 


ted to voters 
welfare 


rtain 


have in the legislature now.” 


able. 








“Our problem is, we don’t have 
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CITATION 1, eae 
THE STATE OF TEX. 

TO W. P. Moore, , 9 known 
as Wm. P. oore or William 
Pinckney Moore; B. W. Preston 
also known as Barbara W. Pres- 
ton; Francis Brichta; Frank V. 
Brichta; Amelia Brichta; Robert 
Brichta; Augustus Brichta; Louisa 
B. Galpin; Sarah Mathers; Har- 
riet Hales et vir Thomas D. Hales; 
Elizabeth Roberts; Cecelia Brich- 
ta Townsend also known as Ce- 
celia B. Townsend also known as 
Cc. B. Townsend; G. * Bahn; 
Wiley Hudson; Burgess Haydon 
et ux M. H. Haydon; W. Hud- 
son et ux Ann E. Hudson also 
known as A. E. Hudson; 
Milum; Thomas Sylvester also 
known as T. H. Sylvester et ux 
Jane E. Sylvester also known as 
Jane E. Silvester; E. Toungate et 
ux Ann C. Toungate; Joseph Wil- 
liams et ux Emeline Williams; J. 
A. Hudson also known as Joseph 
A. Hudson et ux Trophena Hud- 
son also known as Tropenie Hud- 
son; J. H. Milum et ex Tennessee 
iilum; Henry Hudson also known 
as H. G. Hudson et ux D. A. Hud- 
son; C. F. Merwin et ux Nell 
Clough Johnson Merwin also 
known as Nell Clough Johnson; 
C. Wendlandt also known as Carl 
Wendlandt; Mrs. Sophie Wend- 
landt; Charles Wendlandt, Jr., if 
living; and if dead, the legal rep- 
resentatives of each of said De- 
fendants, and the unknown heirs 
of each of said named Defendants; 
the legal representatives of the 
unknown heirs of each of said 
Defendants, if the unknown heirs 
of said named Defendants are 
dead; the unknown heirs of the 
unknown heirs of said named De- 
fendants or, if dead, the legal rep- 
resentatives of such unknown 
heirs of the unknown heirs of the 
named Defendants, Defendants in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You (and each of you) are here- 


| by commanded to appear before 


the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held in the 
courthouse of said county in the 
City of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, at or before 10 o’clock A.M. 
of the first Monday after the ex- 
piration of 42 days from the date | 
of issuance hereof; that is to say, 
at or before, 10 o'clock A.M. of 
Monday the 3rd day of July, 1961, 


tiffs in Cause Number 121,385, in 
which Louis C. Page, Louis L. 
Southerland and George M. Page 
are Plaintiff and Henry Wend- 
landt, Emma Savage nee Emma 
Wendlandt, et vir Fred Savage, 
Edward Wendlandt, Theodore 


Wendlandt, Alvin Wendlandt, and | 


the hereinbefore named defend- 
ants are Defendants, filed in said 
Court on the 16th day of March. 
1961, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment 
and against defendants for title 
to and possession of following 
described land, to-wi 

Beginning at an fais pipe at 
fence corner post on North side of 
Farm Road 620, for a corner of 
that certain tract conveyed to 
Frank W. Jessen, et al by deed 
recorded in Volume 1033, Page 
185 of the Deed Records of Travis 
County, Texas, said point being in 
the North line of the Leonard 
Eck Survey and the South line of 
the Wiley Hudson Survey, for a 





corner of the tract herein de- 
scribed from which a rock moun 


in favor of Plaintiffs | 4493 


found at the Southeast corner of 
the Wiley Hudson Survey bears S 
60 deg. 59 E. 273. 15 ft., and S 60 


tance of 1053.40 ft. to a fence cor- 


of this tract; 

Thence N 26 deg. 49’ E. a dis- 
tance of 624.9 ft. to an -iron pipe 
set for the Northwest corner of 
the said Jessen tract in the 715 ft. 
contour line along the margin of 
Lake Travis; 

Thence with the 715 ft. contour 

line with the courses and dis- 
tances as follows: N 77 deg. 34’ E. 
79.4 ft.. N 85 deg. 36’ E. 175.4 ft., 
N 73 deg. 34’ E. 77.4 ft. to an iron 
pipe set 1.0 ft. Northeast of the 
centerline of the “H"-Frames for 
a corner of this tract; 
Thence S 34 deg. 34’ E. along a line 
1.0 ft. Northeast of the center- 
line of the said “H"-Frames, a dis- 
tance of 543.7 ft. to an iron pipe 
set for a corner of this tract; 

Thence along the North side of 
the said gravel road with the 
courses and owen “. follows: 


N 37 deg. 31° E. 95.5 f ely Xe 
i E. 2065.2 ft. N a. deg. 09’ E. 
209.9 ft., N 88 deg. 31’ 24.0 ft., 


S 73 deg. 18’ E. 84.1 ft., FO dec. 
25’ E. a distance of 469.75 ft. for a 
corner of this tract; 

Thence S 64 deg. 15’ E. a dis- 
tance of 254.32 ft. to an iron pipe 
set at corner of rock wall for a 
corner of this tract; 

Thence along the East edge of 
the said rock wall N 29 deg. 15’ E. 
a distance of 495.3 ft. to an iron 
pipe for a corner of this tract; 

Thence S 60 deg. 45’ E. a dis- 
tance of 33.0 ft. to an iron pipe 
for a corner of this tract; 

hence leg. 15’ E. a dis- 
tance of 140.6 ft. to an iron pipe 
for a corner of this tract; 

Thence S 60 deg. 45’ E. a dis- 
tance of 27.0 ft. to an iron pipe 
for a corner of this tract; 

Thence N 83 deg. 40’ E. a dis- 
tance of 434.15 ft. to an iron pipe 
for an angle corner in this tract; 

Thence S 65 deg. 17 E. a dis- 
tance of 100.0 ft. to an iron pipe 
found, for an angle point in this 
tract; 

Thence with fence, S 40 deg. 34’ 
E. a distance of 100.0 ft. to an iron 
pipe found for a corner of this 
tract; 

Thence with the fence N 48 deg. 
| si" E. a distance of 286.5 ft. to an 





ner post for the Southwest corner , ft. 





| iron pipe set on edge of high bluff | 
and answer the petition of plain-|on the 715 ft. contour line of Lake | 


| Travis for the Northeast corner 
of this tract; 

Thence along the edge of the) 
|}said bluff and along the 715 ft. 
| contour line with the tre and 
distances as follows: S 37 deg, 55 


8S 41 deg. or 
E. 216.0 ft. to an iron pipe set for' 
a corner; 

Thence with the 715 ft. contour 
line with the courses and dis- 
tances as follows: S 80 deg. 23’ W. 
ft., S 71 deg. 33’ W. 3183 ft., 
S 66 deg. 28° W. 315.5 ft. S 70 deg. 
00’ W. 290.7 ft.. S 51 deg. 14° W. 
152.3 ft. to a concrete t 


| 


S 40 deg. 36’ E. 512.3 
. 99.7 ft, S 6 


15’ W. 77435 ft. to an iron pipe 
set at point of tangency, for an 
le point in this tract; 

mce continuing with the 
North line of Farm Road 620 S 
82 deg. 21' W a distance of 170.95 
fo the place of beginning, con- 
taining 12756 acres of land, being 
11.45 acres out of the C. B. Town- 
send Survey, 30.89 acres out of 
the W. P. Moore Survey and 30.42 
acres out of the Wiley Hudson 
Survey, Travis County, Texas. 

Plaintiffs allege that they are 
entitled to title and possession of 
the above described premises as 
the record title holders thereof, 
and in the alternative in each in- 
stance, under the 3, 5, 10 and 25 
year statutes of limitation. The 
interest of the named or unknown 
defendants is not known to these 
plaintiffs. 

Plaintiffs further allege that on 
tpe 6th day of January, 1961, they 
were in possession of said prem- 
ises as tenants in common and 
that the Defendants unlawful 
entered upon and dispossessed 
them of such premises and with- 
holds from them possession there- 


of. 

Plaintiff prays for relief at law 
or in equity to which they may 
be justly entitled under the law 
and facts and for costs of court. 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of —. this the 
19th ~~, 4“. May, 1 

T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By oO. T. MARTIN, JR. 
CITATION OF PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Thelma Koch, Defendant, in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to ap- 
pear before the 53rd District Court 
of Travis County, Texas, to be 
held at the courthouse of said coun- 
ty in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas, 


o'clock A. M. of the first Monday | 
after the expiration of 42 days! 


from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 10th 
day of July, 1961, and answer the 
| petition of plaintiff in Cause Num- 
ber 121,676, in which Harry Koch 
is plaintiff and Thelma Koch is 
defendant, filed in said Court on 
the llth day of April, 1961, and 
the nature of which said suit is 
as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now ex- 
isting between said parties: plain- 
tiff alleges that he treated defend- 
ant with kindness and forbearance 
and that he. did nothing to bring 

about ‘s actions of leav- 





found in mouth of branch for a 
corner of t tract; 

Thence S deg. 56° W a dis- 
tance of 762.70 ft. to a con-re*e 
right-of-way marker in the North 
curving Hine of Farm Road 620 
for a corner of this tract, said 
curve having a radius of 1165.63 
ft. 


Thence with the curving North 
line of Farm Road 620 to the left 
an are distance of 789.35 ft., the 





‘chord of which bears N 78 deg. 





ing him in September, or August 

1943. Plaintiff alleges that he 
hes not heard from defendant 
since shortly after her departure; 
Plaintiff alleges that no children 
were born of this marriage and 
no community property was ac- 
quired; Plaintiff prays for judg- 
ment of divorce from defendant, 
and for such other further relief 
as the all deem proper 


to t; 
Ail of which more fully appears 


at or before 10) 


from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all 
intents and purposes 

If this citation is not ser 
within 90 days after date 
mo it shall be retu 


rved. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas 

Issued and given under my hand 

€ 
I 


ved 








and the seal of said Court at offic 
in the City of Austin, this the 24t 
day of May, 1961 
O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the Distr 
Travis County, Téxas 
By O. T. MARTIN 





CITATION OF PUBLICATION 


THE STATE OF 


TO Barbara Brasier efendan 
in the hereinafter styled and num 
bered cause 
You are hereby commanded to ap 
pear before the 53rd District Court 
of Travis County, Texas, to be 


TEXA 


held at the courthouse 4 in 
tv in the City of Austir ravis 
County, Texas, at or bef 1 
o'clock A. M. of the first M 
after the expiration 42 
from the date of issuance 
that is to say, at r before, 1 
o'clock A. M. of Monday e 10t! 
day of July, 1961, and answer the 
petition of plaintiff in 
ber 122,270, in w 
Brasier is plaintiff 
Brasier is defendant 
Court on the 24th f May 
1961, and the nature of w! said 
suit is as follows 

Being an action and ¢ { 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for d ee ¢ 
divorce dissolving the ¢t ds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said on 
plaintiff alleges that def fant 
began a course of unkin arsh 
and tvrannical nd ware 
plaintiff, and that ntiff did 
nothing to bring at ¢ 
duct: plaintiff alleges th je 
fendant was guilty 
cruel treatment and es tk 
ward plaintiff of such 
to render their furthe 
gether insupportab ' 
| alleges that no hildrer were 
born of this marriage and 1 
adopted; plaintiff f 
that no community f 
acquired; plaintiff prays ig 
ment of divorce d g t 
bonds of matrimony now exist 
between plaintiff ) é 
and for such ott 
relief, in law and 
eral and special 

All of which more 
from Plaintiff's Origir 
on file in this off 
| reference is here 
intents and purposes 

If this citation is 
within 90 days after 
issuance, it shall be 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MAF v, JE 
Clerk of the District rts 
Travis County, Texas 

Issued and given 
and the seal of said r 
in the Citv of Austin, this the 














oO. 
Clerk of the District Courts 
a County, Texas 
0. T. MARTIN, JR 


CITATION BY PUBL ac ATION 
THE STATE OF TEX 

TO Edward James ene De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 








next week. 





and numbered cause: 

You are nye A commanded to 
appear before District 
Court of Travis + 5 Texas, 
to be held at the courthouse of 
said county in the City .! Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at \or be- 
fore 10 o'clock A. M. of the first 
Monday afte: the expiration of 
42 days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 
17th day of July, 1961, and answer 


1|the petition of plaintiff in Cause 


Number 1 in which Mar- 
meen Anne Brown is Plaintiff 
and Edward James Brown is de- 
fendant, filed in said Court on 
the 3ist day of May, 1961, and 
the nature of which said suit is 
as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
plaintiff alleges that she married 
defendant in Nuevo Laredo, Mex- 
ico, and that immediately there- 
after defendant commenced a 
course of cruel treatment; plain- 
tiff alleges that defendant was 
guilty of excesses, cruel treat- 
ment and outrages toward plain- 
tiff of such a nature as to render 
their further living together in- 
supportable; Plaintiff alleges that 
she is expecting a child in Octo- 
ber, 1961, and that she has not 
seen or communicated with de- 
fendant since April, 1961; nes 

alleges that she would be the 
person to have custody of the 
unborn child; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that her surname was Dins- 
more, and that she has a child 
bearing such name, and plaintiff 
asks the court to restore her 
surname, Dinsmore to her; Plain- 
uiff prays for judgment of divorce 
from defendant, that plaintiff be 
awarded the exclusive care, cus- 
tody and education of said un- 
born child when it is hdrn, that 
her former surname, Dinsmore, 
be restored to her, and further 
end other relief as the Court shall 
deem proper to grant, either at 
law or in equity, with costs of 
suit; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all 
intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not ‘served 
within 90 days after date of its 
ssuance, it shall be returned un- 


served 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of Austin, this 
the 3ist day of May, 1961. 

©. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District 
Courts, Travis County, 


Texas. 
By A. E. JONES Deputy. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


Notice is hereby given that 
LAWRENCE D. SIEGLER d-b-a 
ACCURATE OF TEXAS BOX 
AND FINISHING =. > 
tends to form a corporation 
carry on such business under the 


name of ACCURATE 
BOX AND FIN G CORPOR- 
ATION, at Peters Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 

EXECUTED this the ist day of 
May, 1961. 


LAWRENCE D. SIEGLER 





Tossed Out at $42.50 





‘Mighty Peculiar Feeling’ 


Part Tw 
BEEVILLE 

Thaddeus J. Wood started to 
work for the Santa Fe Rail- 
road when he was only 17. 

“Early in the year the fore- 
man come to my mother’s 
house and looked me up. I 
worked for three years at the 
wages of $1.15 a day—section 
work, most of it was; mainte- 
nance, It was ten hours a day. 
Of course in winter-time that 
was from daylight to dark.” 

Although he was promoted to 
assistant foreman, he quit and 
worked for the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. from 1904 to 1906. 


He worked six-day weeks for 
several independent telephone 
companies between 1906 and 1910. 
Floy May Wise had been born 
on a farm close to Rogers, Texas, 
and in 1908, Thad’s work brought 
him to Rogers. When he had been 


working on the construction gang, | 


to court a girl Thad had to work 
all week and then walk three or 
four miles “to where the com- 
munities would be.” 


Thad and Floy married. Their 
oldest boy was born in 1910. They 
had six children, three and three, 
but one of the boys drowned in 
the swimming pool in Beeville 
during his high school years. The 
other five are living. 

After a spell working for a 
construction company in Rogers 
“building buildings,” Wood went 
to work, in 1912, with the Bell 
Telephone Company at Wichita 
Falls. 

“They hired everybody by the 
month in 1925,” he remembered. 
“They'd load you down you could- 
n't do it—you'd work all day in 
the plant and do your book work 
at night.” It was eight to twelve 
hours six days a week, he says. 

When Wood went to work for 
the Houston Pipeline Co. in 1925, 
he says, the Houston Oil Co. was 
the parent company. Later the 
Houston Natural Gas Co. became 
the parent company. He started 


When Wood got the long dis- 
tance call from the company tell- 
ing him he was retired as of De- 
cember first, he lacked three 
months of being 65. “I think it 
was an unfair deal,” he said. “The 
union was squabbling with them 
because those fellas that was too 
old to come under the retirement 
plan, they kep’ ‘em on the payroll. 
Some went on social security after 
65.” 

After he turned in the company 
car and the key to it,:he never 
heard another word from the 
company. “Not even a letter,” he 
said, swallowing. “I been down to 
a social down here that they 
have where the gang would have 
a barbecue, but not from the of- 
ficials. . . . Now those fellas with 
that much service, they give ‘em 
a watch.” 


Does he think his $42.50-a-month 
pension from the company is fair? 
“No. The union tried to get some- 
thing more out of 'em but they 
couldn't. At that time I was 
gettin’ by better on that.” 

He gets $88 social security, and 
Mrs. Wood $44; with the pension 
their monthly income figures out 
at $174.50. 

“If I hadn't owned my own 
place, I don't know what I woulda 
done,” Wood said. “If I hadn’'ta 
seen ahead like that, I'd be payin’ 
rent yet or livin’ in a boxcar or 
somethin’.” 

Wood felt the company should 
have been more concerned about 
people in his situation. “They’re 
just going by what it says here,” 
he said, touching the pension 
agreement. “They codlda revised 
it. The oil company sold out for 





with Houston Pipeline at $175 
a month. 


“They gave you a district and 
you had to keep it up,” he said. 
“You were subject to call 24 hours | 
a day, seven days a week, with- | 
out overtime or anything Uke | 
that. I've worked as long as two 
days and nights—without any rest 
—after bad storms.” He had the 
company’s Beeville district, which 
stretched from Houston, near 
Louisiana, to Laredo, on the Mex- 
jean border. 

Tired from talking, the old man 
dropped down his head. The day- 
light fell on the gold earpiece of 
his spectacles. 


For three or four years after 
the 40-hour law was enacted, 
Wood said, the company kept them 
working at monthly wages and 
paid them for “the same old 
hours.” The records show the 
extra hours, but they “didn’t get 
paid for it,” he said. It wouldn't 
be much over eight hours, but if 
a storm came along “you had to 
-work ten or twelve hours, but you 
didn't get paid for it, because you 
were still working by the month,” 
he said. This happened three or 
four times a year. Finally, before 
the end of the second war with 
Germany, “the arbitration board” 
got on them, and they did put 
them on a 40-hour basis, but 
nothing was done about the years 
of non-compliance, Wood said. 


When he was retired in 1948, 
Wood was drawing $226.66 a 
month. “That's about what they 
all got at that time. Of course it’s 
doubled since that time. These 
politicians talking about keeping 
down inflation .. . We've had it 
all the time. A fella like me knows 
about it more'n anyhody—fixed 
income ... small pension. It’s all 
double.” 





$166 million about five years ago 


|te the Atlantic. They both have 


jillions of dollars, all right. All 
those pipelines in Texas are pretty 
wealthy.” 

Of course, he said, for his old 
age all his work with Bell and 
his other employers counted for 
nothing. “Of course that’s lost. If 
you don't stay with 'em you lose 
om 

“A month's hard work never 
killed anybody,” he said. “If it did, 
I'da been dead 50 years ago.” But 
he felt that somebody owes him 
something he is not getting. 
“Somebody does, but I don't 
know,” he said. 

His mind slipped back to the 
days on the farm. “We really 
worked, I tell you, on_ those 
farms. We enjoyed it. We all had 
a good time. There was plenty of 
food. We didn’t have any clothes 
to wear. No money. My mother 
built an addition to the house 
with poultry and eggs—wasn’t 
much of an addition, but it was 
an extra room.” 


‘Peculiar Feeling’ 

How did he feel, tossed out? 

“Well, it was a mighty peculiar 
feeling. 

“There'uz three of us went out 
at the same time. We had a meet- 
ing at Victoria. We decided there 
wasn't anything to do about it. 
You're out, and you can’t get 
back on. 

“The main thing I felt was what 
am I gonna do to try to make 
a living? Because the income 
from social security was only a 
little over $75 a month. 

“It's an awful peculiar feeling, 
not having anything in view and 
being afflicted with my hearing. 
The prospects were very dim of 
getting anything. I couldn't go 
down here to the store and get 





a bookkeeping job or clerkin’ job. 
I was too old to go out and get a 
ditch digger job. 

“I soon found out the main 
thing was to stay busy. 

“I went down and got a physical 
before my insurance went out. 
He examined me and he said, ‘Mr. 
Wood, haven't you worked all your 
life?’ 

“Well, on top of that I've 
worked hard all my life. I haven't 
stopped since I was eight years 
old.’ 

“‘Well, a man like you, keep 
up some kind of attivity, you'll 
get along better.’ 

“I believe he meant, get this 
retirement off my mind. He didn't 
say so.” 

Wood put in a little chicken 
farm, and that “occupied my mind 
and helped make a living.” Two 
years after he retired he got an 
extra job as a substitute night 
watchman for about six months. 
As long as he feels like it, he 
works in his garden now. 

His mind slipped back again... 

“We had everything in the world 
in the smokehouse, and all in the 
way of fruit and meat. Big peach 
orchard. Three or four cows, 
enough milk and butter .. .” 

He told then of his “staff pa- 
tient” operation, the two medical 
policies he has had to cancel, and 
now the grandchild Mrs. Wood 
and he are putting through 
school. 

The child’s father and mother 
divorced, remarried, and both 
have new families. The father has 
not sent anything to help. Wood 
learned that he might be able to 
put the child through school on 
sociay security; they told him he 
would have to adopt the child, so 
Wood wrote his son about mak- 
ing the change, ani “he didn’t 
even answer my letter. So we give 
up.” The social security people 
in Corpus Christi referred him to 
the state welfare office in Bee- 
ville. 

“He wouldn't even talk about it 
hardly when I told him the case,” 
Wood said of the state welfare 
worker in Beeville. “He said the 
father is living and the state 
looks at it this way, the father is 
obliged to keep him up. The state 
can't help you because you drawn 
too much money.” 

The old man laughed. 

“That state—that’s the hardest 
thing in the world to get anything 
out of.” 

The child is 
from the mother. 


getting clothes 
“My wife has 
given up most of her social se- 


curity money, the $44, to keep 
him going. He uses my car—an 
old car for him, it’s beat up, but 
it’s three miles and there's no bus. 

“It’s a pretty tough thing, as 
long as she’s worked for the $44, 
to have to give up most of that,” 
he said. 


Medical Care 

As for medical care for the aged, 
“You ever hear of Will Rogers? 
All I know is what I read in the 
papers. 

“They should have some kind 
of medical care. 

“So many people are opposed 
to it, it's a hard proposition. The 
editor of the paper right here in 
Beeville wrote an editorial against 
that Forand bill. He said to give 
medical attention to the old peo- 
ple was unthinkable. Said there 
was a time when children took 
care of the parents. He's not keep- 
ing up with the times, is he? 

“The president of the AMA... 
He said it would be the greatest 
calamity this nation ever had, to 
give the medical benefits to the 
old people. 

“There's not everybody that's 
like me. There’s not one out of a 
dozen that’s hit like I am. 

“Most of ‘em got to keep their 
hospital insurance—they’re gettin’ 
much more moncy to live on. 


RS Tu 


it Happe 

Sirs: ppened Republican Sena- 
tor since Reconstruction days may 
thank Messrs. Johnson and Ray- 
burn for his election. In 1952, 
Mr. Sam cast aside the loyal 
Democrats under the late Maury 
Maverick, Sr., and in 1956, Senator 
Johnson completed the job of 
putting the followers of Mr. Shiv- 
ers in the catbird seat. From then 
on, it was inevitable that some 
day, the Neanderthal wing of the 
party would eliminate all Demo- 
crats who could be distinguished 
from Republicans, and the elec- 
torate would, in a state of raging 





equaled historical record of abuse 
of power—the state. Shades of 
Benito Mussolini! 

Can he ignore the fact that the 
very examples that he names as 
most in need of public ownership 
—utilities, railroads, AT&T—are 
all cases of state franchised and 
state-regulated monopolies —al- 
ready in the hands of govern- 
ment? 

And, let that day come when 
all ownership (i.e.: power) passes 
to the state, then we will cry out 
in vain for assignment of respon- 
sibility—even unto God—as there 
are no arrangements in hell for 


apathy, choose a Republican. feomear sis i ae beings Po 
It has happened, and it is as/| en ey corporations 


or governments. 
if a clean wind had bi some- | 
or | W. B. Hicks Jr.. Human Events, 





thing evil away. Now the Repub- 
licans should field a runner in 
every race, committed to their 
party principles. If the Democrats 
can’t come up with a candidate, 
then we may, and should, go on 
electing Republicans. 

My only regret was the neces- 
sity of killing the vote of Sen. 
Yarborough, who showed far more 
respect for the Vice President 
and Speaker in voting for Mr. 
Blakley than was warranted; for 
it is questionable whether Mr. 
Blakley voted for Sen. Yarborough 
in the general eletction of 1958. 
Maybe in time Sen. Yarborough 
will forgive us who struck a blow 
to make Texas a two-party state. 

In time, too, those liberals who 
went fishing may learn the sport 
of gigging Republicans. It beats 
fishing on election day all hollow. 

Franklin Jones, Marshall. 


Rebuttal 

Sirs: I found your presentation 
of Professor Shattuck’s views on 
“the corporation in America” 
(Obs., May 27) most interesting. 
Shattuck goes to the heart of the 
matter in first equating owner- 
ship with power, then observing 
that, ideally, possession of power 
requires possession of responsi- 
bility for its use. 

The corporate device is un- 
doubtedly a departure from the 
ideal in this respect. Though the 
corporation is materially respon- 
sible to the market place, it’s 
moral responsibility as a fictitious 
person is indeed tenuous. 

Here, however, the professor 
takes the wrong turn, because 
instead of concluding that we 
must seek out ways of increasing 
the moral responsibility of what 
is certainly an invaluable institu- 
tion, he proposes to deliver this 
concentration of power into the 
hands of an even more fictitious 
creature, possessing even less re- 
sponsibility, but with an _ un- 





“I believe there oughta be some 
kind of a law passed to give, if it 
was only medical care. Leave the 
doctors out of it—they’uz the ones 
who opposed it. 

“Of course, if they’d give it to 
people who really needed it and 
didn’t to people who didn't... 
but there’d be a lot of confusion, 
a lot of unpleasantness. You can't 
do that. It’s got to be for all. 

“Social security would be just 
like any other insurance. Ninety 
per cent of the money they take in 
is through insurance. 

“What they need is a doctor and 
medical care. We don't have it. 
We don't have the money for it. 
She's been twice since I retired. 
I've been to the doctor more than 
she has, three or four times in 
twelve years. Anybody should 
have a medical checkup once a 
year—at least once a year.” 

Mrs. Wood came into the room, 
to bring a fuzzy picture of them 
on their fiftieth wedding anni- 
versary, his large hand folded 
over hers as she cut the cake. 

She excused herself immediate- 
ly. “I haven't been feeling so 


good,” she said. 
R. D. 


|412 First St. 





S.E., Washington, 
a Cc 


Ineffective 

Strs: Sometime ago I read in 
the El Paso papers that the Good 
Neighbor Commission had a ses- 
sion in the Texas Legislature. I 
read the article with the usual 
skepticism that I reserve for that 
agency. I deplore the publicity of 
that body in the face of its lack 
of accomplishment. The commis- 
sion, in my estimation, was im- 
properly set up. Its achievements 
are few. The people who are ap- 
pointed to the commission are not 
liberal-minded and have. little 
devotion or desire to the true 
cause of being a good neighbor. 
Aside from its illogical composi- * 
tion, the commission does not 
have any plan or program. 

No study of any significance 
has ever been made by the com- 
mission to correct faults that per- 
haps will be with us forever. Let 
me give you one or two examples. 
Most bridge inspectors along the 
Rio Grande do not have a decent 
knowledge of the Spanish langu- 
age, and through their stubborn- 
ness people from Mexico suffer 
the consequences. ,I realize that 
this borders on the federal gov- 
ernment’s responsibilities, but 
such a commission should investi- 
gate this and make recommenda- 
tions. 

Every day one reads 
newspapers about racial discrim- 
ination in employment. 

In one advertisement from an 
employment agency nine out of 
fifteen positions required the 
qualifications of being Anglo. 

I want to commend the appar- 
ently futile efforts of Rep. John 
Alaniz in introducing HB 931 to 
establish a Texas Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act. I would like 
to call the attention, not only of 
the Bexar representative, but of 
all liberals to help draft a bill to 
create a Fair Newspaper Adver- 
tising Act or Code, patterned after 
such states as California, New 
York, and others, to help elimi- 
nate this situation that is divid- 
ing instead of uniting people. 

This thing does not help us any 
in Latin America because our 
American companies there are 
also guilty of it. 

Abelardo S. Lozano, 
fornia, El Paso. 


Fortunately 

Sirs: Vance Packard raised an 
important question for Ameri- 
cans in his book The Hidden Per- 
sauders. He asked, “What is the 
morality of subordinating truth 
to cheerfulness in keeping the 
citizen posted on the state of his 
nation?" 

For eight years we were told 
things were “jes fine.” (In the 
words of Walt Kelly's little bug 
who somehow resembles a fa- 
mous faded debater.) 

Fortunately, there was a prophet 
who cried “the people perish with- 
out a vision.” Fortunately, he was 
elected our President. 

Joc G. Embry, 2738 Emmet, 
Pallas 11. 
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